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Anti-Germ, Individual 
—Cup Fountain— 


The H. F. Jenks Co., Inc, 22 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS PLEASE 


TAKE NOTICE 


9600 horses died in MANHATTAN last 
year from glanders and other communi- 
cable diseases. 
of the loss to horse owners is $1,500,000. 


IS IT WORTH SAVING? 


A COMMON TROUGH, no matter how 
costly or beautiful, is a PERIL. 


One can almost see a horse smile when 
he walks up to an INDIVIDUAL CUP 
FOUNTAIN. Give every horse a chance. 


A conservative estimate 


PAWTUCKET, 
U. 8. A. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P.C.A., is for sale at 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents . 
Italian or Swedish 
French or Modern Greek. paper 25 cts. 
Spanish paper 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp. 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 


-paper 9 cts. 
paper 20 ets. 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc... .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .. ‘ .30 
How to Treat a Horse . 
.30 
The Care of Mules ...... ; 
Care of Horses .......... ses .40 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) 


The Horse's Prayer, post card 

The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors 

The Horse's Prayer, in two colors 
The Horse's Point of View, post card. 
Advice on Stable Management, card . 


S 


The Checkrein, 8 pages 00 
The Cruel Over-check C ard (two side 2s) . —_aalateed 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) . .30 * 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow .50 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts ..small 30 cts. 
Only Dog, or, Gur Pet cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card . -$1.00 per 100 
Hum: ane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 30 
**Man’s Faithful Friend” .. 
What the Chained Dog Says ........ 
The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 

The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron 

Brown, 318 pp., illus ....... ......¢loth, $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts ... paper 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer : : 30 
The Air- -gun and the Birds ....... 230 * 
An Appeal to Every Woman .. 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow | 


About the Cat 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $ = per 100 
**Mollie Whitefoot’ 's Vacation” 
“The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c. per doz. .. to mae 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, fairy story by Ida 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............ paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. .paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ........paper 7 cts. 


How to Kill Animals Humanely ......... . $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 
Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, animals. ees 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.7, cattle .. .30 “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ a= . 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. .......... 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. an 
Humane Education 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper ..... 16 cts. each 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts.......... paper 6 cts. 
Twélive Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Dic. Angell, Comte, OF... $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. | 

Angell, 2 cents each, or............... 58 
A Talk with the Teacher ..... ART we per 100 
Man the Animals’ God .... 
Early Lessons in Kindness or C .30 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley... 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 

Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 

Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Sterling silver stick pin 30 cents 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink- stamped. 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register ...8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life - pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership .30 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Humane Manual for Saaken. 32 pP.. new . 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8pp.1.50 “ “ 


Exercises for Teachers and Pupils.......... ao“ ei 
Festival of Tender Mercies............ Se 
Iumane Education, What to Teach and How 


The above can be had in smaller saben at the same rates. 


Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


45 Milk Street, Boston 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


A splendid way 
to raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday-schools,or 
elsewhere. We 
offer beautiful 
sterling silver 
medals at cost, 
$1.75 by regis- 
tered mail. This 
cut shows the size 
and face inscrip- 
tions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Humane Education Society.” 


HUMANE BOOKS AT COST 

The American Humane Education Society 
offers its five most popular humane books 
at five cents each, net, when ordered in large 
quantities to be sent by express or freight: 

Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 

For Pity’s Sake (191 pp.) illustrated 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 

The Strike at Shane’s (91 pp.) 

The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 

These volumes are bound in heavy paper, 
printed from clear type on pages 7 x 5inches. 


Address, 
American Humane Education Society 
45 Milk Street, 


Boston 


- 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


Ant 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 


mals, The American Humane Fdvicg YEAR 


Vol. 45 


Boston, October, 1912 


Our Winged Martyrs 


HATEVER may 
think of the juvenile 
avicide, there is no 
question in the case 
of the’ adult butcher 
of birds, and the char- 
acter. of his deed. It 
is this war of men 
(and women) against 
not only the innocent 
victims but the vic- 

tims’ families, that makes the enormity of the 
plume hunters’ crime, and it is the feminine 
pagan passion to wear the egret’s crest and the 
pelican’s and redbird’s robe that originated 
the cruel commerce which is sacrificing four or 
five lives for every stolen scalp, and robbing 
God's world of one of His most exquisite be- 
quests of beauty. Wealthy vanity makes possi- 
ble the reckless avarice that will destroy at a 
shot both the parent bird and its nestlings, for 
it is only at breeding time that the coveted 
feathers are found in perfection. Traffic so 
initiated and maintained calls for a transpo- 
sition in the Decalogue. ‘Thou shalt not 
covet” stands before ‘Thou shalt not kill.’’ 
But it is strange and humiliating that law should 
be necessary to force women—the “gentler 
sex’’—to respect motherhood! To know that 
the daintiest glory of a stylish hat is the funeral 
plume of a slaughtered mother and her starved 
babies—is not that enough? 

Herod and Pharaoh massacred little children, 
but nothing has ever been told us that they did 
it by slow torture. The professional butchers 
who are willing for hire to destroy a beautiful 
mother when they know that her young are 
helpless, and without her will die a lingering 
death, might carry the discredit of such atrocity 
alone; but they are emissaries of the wholesale 
millinery trade. One wonders what idea of 
private thrift or public economy this trade 
can have when it cuts down the present harvest, 
and at the same time exterminates the next. 
But avarice makes the motive, and avarice 


Theron Brown, one of the editors of The Youth's Com- 
anion, is the author of Nameless Woraen of the Bible 

“Life Songs,” “Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” “Under 
the Mulberry Trees,” and other books and poems. This 
extract Pp from the last chapter s. his latest work, “The 
ae s of God," which is reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns. 


By THERON BROWN 


leaves nothing for seed. Its agents go on re- 
peating the shortsighted idiocy of the fool in 
the old fable—killing “‘the goose that laid the 
golden eggs.’ The woods and lakes are visions 
of glad life before them. Only silence and deso- 
lation are behind them. The invaders have 
made sure of that. No white-robed Rachel 
is heard there weeping for her brood. She is dead 
—and her skin is on sale in a New York store. 

Unless it becomes a worship there is no sin 
in embellished dress, but the line to be drawn in 
supplying it is being better understood, and we 
know now that the license does not cover mother- 
murder and orphan-making. It stops at wan- 
ton bloodshed, and the ruthless robbery of 
nature and natural history. The story of the 
slaughtered egret, as well as of the butchered 
seal and Astrakhan lamb, have touched the 
public heart. and aroused the public conscience. 
Few cannot see how needless is, and has been, 
the violence committed in pursuit of even 
feathered ornament when the ostrich plume, 
farmed by careful culture, continually lends 
its graceful tuft or ‘‘willow’’ to the rich patron- 
esses of the milliner’s trade without injury to 
its native wearer. 

Fashion was insatiable when it demanded the 
nuptial love-knot of a prouder and prettier head 
or the flowing veil of one and another fairer 
bird at her maternal coronation. What an 
innovation on domestic rights—to say nothing of 
its brutality! James Jeffrey Roche, who con- 
fessed that he had “‘smelled the slaughter-pen and 
‘sung the soldiers’ glory,’”’ but never would do it 
again, hurls a shaft of verse at human cruelty; 
and there are more now than ever who indorse 
his wrathful words: 


“The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport, 
And never the word ‘compassion’ 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 
““A season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all. 
Wiii His patience endure forever 
Who noteth the sparrow’s fall? 
‘“‘We may swing the censer to cover 
The edor of blood in vain; 
God asks us over and over, 
‘Where is thy brother, Cain?’” 


The sardonic old witticism that ‘‘The only 
good Indian is a dead Indian” can be parodied 


with saner significance to read, ‘‘The only good 
bird is a live bird.” Dead men are not used for 
food, neither do live birds tomahawk children 
and scalp fathers and mothers. Killing a 
brilliant song-bird, or one of the kings or queens 
of plumage for the sake of its dress, is powder- 
and-shot blasphemy. 

A counter-enterprise—to swell the bird-popu- 
lation instead of decreasing it—is the care of 
sea-gulls by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which has more than a dozen islands 
on the Maine coast utilized for their breeding- 
grounds, and owns in Massachusetts a bird- 
preserve or refuge at Woods Hole, and another 
of a thousand acres near Cape Ann. At the 
former place two thousand seven hundred young 
terns were reared in 1909. 

The movement, now international, to sup- 
press traffic in the spoils of martyrdom is less 
an appeal to moral sentiment than to law. But 
the appeal to moral sentiment has fewer ~elf- 
interested foes to fight face to face. Like moral 
suasion in temperance efforts, it begins at the 
conscience, and reaches the commercial end by 
slow but sure conviction. The success of co- 
operation—like that reported by the W. C. T. U. 
at Baltimore in 1910, when two thousand 
women were counted as pledged against the 
wearing of slaughtered birds or their plumage— - 
depends on the condition stated in the old 
farmer’s subjunctive when pleaded with not to 
raise tobacco: “If you'll convince me that it 
ain’t profitable I'll stop.” How soon the 
venders and importers of martyred birds’ 
feathers will. ‘‘stop” is for ‘‘the gentler sex’’ 
to say. Of the wealthy ladies who could with- 
hold their patronage, probably not one would 
fail to rebuke her young brother or son who 
brought in a dead robin or dove as a trophy 
of his stone artillery or his Flobert rifle; only 
let her remember that her words would fall 
flat if the boy could point to her bonnet in 
self-defense. 

Women created the market for birds’ lives. 
They can abolish it if they will; and the cham- 
pion of that reform will fulfil Longfellow’s 
prophecy in “Santa Filomena”’: 


“A lady with a Lamp shall stand 

In the great history of the land. 
A noble type of good 
Heroic Womanhood.” 
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More About Elephants 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE next time you are at circus or 
zoo and stare in silent wonder 
at the giant elephants, or beg 
for a dime to indulge in a ride 
on the back of one of these 
kings of the jungle, bear in 
mind that there are things other 

than size that may be told of the elephant. 

One, for example, is his method of making his 
way to escape. 

“The fact that the elephant’s feet are padded 
renders his step noiseless, in spite of his great 
weight,”” a naturalist tells us, “and his extra- 
ordinary nimbleness seems almost incompatible 
with his great bulk. Livingstone related of a 
party of natives who hunted an elephant with 
spears. When first seen, the cow was suckling 
her calf, and upon discovering danger at hand 
immediately put herself between danger and her 
young. The natives began with a triumphant 
song and then threw a volley of spears, which 
fastened themselves in the body of the elephant. 
She retreated—all bleeding as she was—keeping 
guard, however, over her calf. In crossing a 
stream the calf was killed and the mother shot 
so full of spears as to resemble a mammoth 
hedgehog. Upon discovering the loss of her 
young, she became furious and charged again 
and again upon the natives, who escaped only by 
taking advantage of the elephant’s inability to 
turn quickly. Finally, weak with loss of blood, 
the mother fell to the ground, and with a last 
roar, passed away.” 

At times calf-elephants will reciprocate the 
affection of the dam, although usually, like many 
children, they are too self-engrossed to be 
thoughtful. The grief of a calf over its mother's 
death is thus told by a traveler: 

“A party had been out elephant hunting and 
had succeeded in shooting several before the 
others took to flight. Returning the next day to 
collect their booty, they were met by a young 
calf-elephant, which ran up to them, twisted its 
trunk about their arms and legs and seemed very 
much interested in securing their cooperation in 
some enterprise. Presently they approached 
the spot where lay a dead elephant, and the calf 
at once began running round it, attempted to 
raise it to its feet, and all the time manifested the 
liveliest grief and uttered the most pitiful moans. 

“Finding at length that all its efforts were vain, 
the calf rejoined the travelers, as if to say, ‘Now 
that you have slain my mother, you must take 
care of the orphan.’”’ 

Much is written of the fearful destruction of 
the elephants for the sake of the ivory of their 
tusks, but it should be added that the wanton 
wastefulness of hunters—sportsmen they can 
hardly be called—multiplies this greatly. The 
tusks have no roots, but grow out of perennial 
pulp, so that, as necessity requires, they are 
renewed. Bullets have been found, imbedded in 
the tusks, which must have lodged there while 
the place of their deposit was still soft as the tusk 
is at the base, and which must, subsequently, 
have been carried along as the new ivory below 
pushed along the older ivory above. 

The elephant, like man, has milk-teeth, which 
in due course of time drop out and are succeeded 
by the second and permanent teeth. On the 
outside the tooth is constituted for crushing, the 
next layer is adapted to tearing, and the last 
layer for grinding. Perhaps, as an illustration 
of the interdependence of all terrestrial life, it 
may be worth while to mention that the inven- 
tion of celluloid and the discovery of vegetable 
ivory, has, by furnishing a substitute for ivory, 


done much to postpone the time when the 
elephants will be extinct. 

The natives transport the ivory either in the 
shape of long heavy strips, or cut up into squares 
and regular figures. 

The elephant is troubled with a highly emo- 
tional nature, and not infrequently falls dead 
from excessive excitement. His memory is tena- 
cious and he does not forget a kindness, even 
though he sometimes offsets it with recollection 
of subsequent ill-treatment. On more than one 
occasion, a traveler who has cured the wounds 
of an elephant, has been held in the liveliest re- 
membrance and recognized affectionately after 
prolonged absences. At times an elephant will 
escape and joining a herd of wild ones, will 
become feral in its nature. And yet, repeated 
experience has proven that it recognizes the voice 
of its former master and yields speedily to the 
habit of submission. 

Though the elephant’s intelligence is limited 
in range, it is certainly very great in degree. His 
nature is extremely emotional and manifests it- 
self in a sense of humiliation, in admiration of 
its own cleverness, in affectionateness, as well asin 
the most terrible anger and the most abject fear. 

With elephants and the rest of the animal 
kingdom it is unsafe to build upon experiences 
with a single individual. The individual elephant 
is to some extent, at least, the creature of its 
temperament, surroundings and training. Many 
stories are related to illustrate the affection and 
kindness manifested by wild elephants, by sur- 
rounding and protecting the bull whose tusks 
exposed him to the cupidity of the hunter. In- 
stances, too, are numerous in which members of 
a herd have supported and assisted one of their 
number which had been wounded. 

The elephant’s knowledge of its own bulkiness 
and its prudence in testing the solidity of stair- 
ways, bridges and similar structures, are notable. 

The possible longevity of the elephant has been 
ascertained only approximately, for there are 
elephants in government service which have been 
used for a century and more. 


A SONG FOR THEE 
By JOHN INGLETON 
Never a day should be dreary 
In city, town, or mart, 
For somewhere a bird is singing 
To cheer each tired heart. 


FATHER FLICKER 
By MAGDALENE MERRITT 
Oh Flicker, merry Flicker, I hear your loud tattoo, 
Resounding through the woodland’s depths and 
haste in search of you; 


For with each clear exultant note you seem to bid 
me come, 


Where, “Quick, quick, quick, quick!"’ you call as 
faster still you drum. 


Oh Flicker, jolly Flicker, your scarlet topknot 
bright, 

Your coat of brown and speckled vest seem 
always fashioned right; 

Your flashing eyes so keen and bold glance gaily 
down at me, 

As high upon the gnarled old trunk you rap the 
chestnut tree. 


Oh Flicker, neighbor Flicker, I’ve found your nest- 
lings’ hole 

Safe sheltered from the wind and rain within this 
hollow bole, 

I hear a twitter from within, a long bill stretches out, 

Come, feed the youngsters, foolish bird, pray what 
are you about? 


Oh Flicker, father Flicker, you scold and chatter so, 

You flutter there above my head and plainly tell 
me, “No! 

I cannot feed the children while you stand and stare 
that way, 


They are very, very hungry, please go away, I 
say.” 


PERSEVERANCE 
By MRS. H. L. UPTON 

One day while I was waiting at the station to 
take a train, I saw a sparrow busily engaged in 
selecting material for his nest from the road 
near by. After the sparrow had borne several 
pieces to his nest, he spied a very long straw, and 
tried to carry it by seizing it in the middle. 
The force of the wind against it was too great 
for him, so he took it by the end, and flew to 
the eaves of the platform. In endeavoring to 
weave the spill into his nest, he forced the half- 
built nest to the ground. Instantly, he came 
down, still holding the sprig, to see what he had 
done. He did not stop to cry, to utter oaths, or 
even to scold on account of the mishap, but flew 
back, with his coveted possession, to tell his 
mate. Both returned, and set busily at work 
to rebuild the nest. Their manner was not one 
of anger, impatience, or discouragement; rather 
they renewed and redoubled their efforts by 
taking as much of the material as they could 
carry, at a time, in their little beaks. They were 
still working, industriously, when I left them. 


Photograph by W. I. Lincoln Adams 
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Three Franks—a Boy, a Dog and a Mayor 


A True Story by M. F. SAMMONS 


ROM the time he was a 
baby toddling about the 
floor in the family yard, 
Frank Graziadei, aged ten 
years, has had for his play- 
mate a curly-haired black 
dog. The boy’s father, 
Dominick Graziadei, is a 
boot-black who has a 
numerous family to sup- 

port in Utica, New York. Three years ago the 

city enacted an ordinance compelling all owners 
of dogs to pay a yearly license fee of one dollar 
for every dog. There are seven little tots in 
the Graziadei family and the parents decided 
that it would be foolish to use for a dog license 
money that was badly needed for the children. 

But Frank begged so hard for his pet that the 

dog was kept and the license paid. 

One day last year a drunken man jabbed the 
point of an umbrella savagely into the eyes of 
Frank’s pet, blinding the animal. The boy’wept 
bitterly over the tragedy, bandaged the sightless 
eyes every day, fed the dog from his hands and 
when the pain had gone and the wounds healed, 
took his pet out several times a day for romps in 
the parks or on the streets. The dog, not being 
able to run around except when accompanied by 
the boy, gradually became fat and unsightly 
in appearance. Mrs. Graziadei complained 
that the animal ate more than any of her children 
and was in the way around the house. But the 
boy collected meat bones from butcher shops, 
fed the'dog carefully, and tried hard to keep it 
out of his mother’s way. 

The dog license year expires May 1, and ten 
days are usually allowed for the renewal of 
licenses. After that the dog catcher will seize 
unlicensed dogs, take them to the dog pound 
and put them to death unless they are redeemed 
by their owners in three days. Six weeks ago 
Frank overheard his parents saying that they 
would not get a license for his dog this year 
because it was blind and useless. Frank tells 
what followed: 

“T cried like everything that night and told 
my dog he was going to die. But he just wagged 
his tail and licked my hands with his tongue. 
He wasn’t a bit worried. Before I went to sleep 
I planned hard on how to save him. The next 
day I went out in the streets and tried to earn 
a dollar to buy the license tag. But I was too 
small. My teacher caught me crying in school 
and I told her why. She brought me to her 
house after school and gave me ten cents for 
raking her yard. She told one of her neighbors 
about me and the dog, and I made ten cents 
more. It just seemed as if everybody wanted 
to give me jobs raking yards and running errands 
after that. I made the dollar in notime. Then 
I stole Frank out of the house and took him down 
to the city hall. He got in everybody's way 
down there because his eyes ain’t any good any 
more. One woman with her hands full of tax 
money fell over him and screamed. But Frank 
just wagged his tail—I call him Frank because 
that’s my name and we're chums. A tall man 
ran out of his office and Frank got between his 
legs and nearly threw him down, too. Every- 
body acted mad until I told them Frank didn’t 
have any eyes any more. Then I got my license 
and some money, too.” 

The boy in his eagerness to obtain the license 
for his pet had gone to the city hall before the 
time fixed for the issuance of dog licenses. The 
tall man who ran out of his office to see why the 
woman screamed was Mayor Frank Baker. 


After he had gotten the blind dog out of the 
dilemma in which his affliction had forced him, 
the mayor chatted with the boy, heard the story 
of his love for the dog, of his fears for his safety 
and his efforts to keep him. Then he told the 
city clerk to give the boy his license tag. The 
mayor praised the lad for his devotion to his 
dumb and blind companion while the boy counted 
out his dollar in pennies, nickels and dimes. 
Then he patted the blind dog gently on the head. 

“Frank can’t understand English,’ said the 
boy. ‘Both of us are Italians.” 

“TI wish we had more Italians like the two of 
you,” said Mayor Baker, laughing. A few 
moments later he and City Clerk Bannigan and 
several others chipped in and made up a little 
purse for Frank. The boy led his blind dog 
home proudly, and there aren’t two lrappier 
chums in the city of Utica today than Frank, the 
boy, and Frank, the dog. 


“PLEASE” 


DOG PHILOSOPHY 

The following paragraphs are from Eleanor 
Atkinson's story of the little Skye terrier, ‘‘Grey- 
friars Bobby”’: 

And it was a new gospel at that time, that a 
dog or a horse might have its mission in this 
world of making people kinder and happier. 

A sensitive little dog learns to read the human 
barometer with a degree of accuracy rarely 
attained by fellow-men, and, in times of low 
pressure, wisely effaces himself. 

It is not the least of a little dog’s missions in 
life to communicate his own irresponsible gaiety 
to men. 

It cannot but be a pleasant thing to be a wee 
young dog, full of life and good intentions. 

But a dog, no more than a man, cannot live 
on bread alone. His heart hungers for love. 

Very, very early a dog learns that life is not as 
simple a matter to his master as it is to himself. 
There are times when he reads trouble, that he 
cannot help or understand, in the man’s eye 
and voice. Then he can only look his love and 
loyalty, wistfully, as if he felt his own short- 
coming in the matter of speech. 

There cannot well be more love in this world 
than there is room for in God’s heaven. 


LEO 
By JOHN L. STODDARD 


I made a journey o’er the sea, 
I bade my faithful dog goodbye, 
I knew that he would grieve for me, 
But did not dream that he would die! 
And how could I explain 
That I would come again? 


At first he mourned, as dogs will mourn 
A life-long master they adore, 

Till in his mind the fear was born 
That he should never see me more. 


Ah! then, on every boat intent, 
He watched the crowd upon the pier, 
While every look and motion meant 
“Will he not come? Is he not here?” 


At last he merely raised his head 
To see the steamers passing by, 
Then sank again upon his bed, 
And heaved a long-drawn, plaintive sigh; 
For how could one explain 
That I would come again? 


I hastened back by sea and land, 
Forced homeward by remorse and fear, 
But no glad barking swept the strand, 
Nor did he meet me on the pier! 


I climbed the steps with footsteps fleet, 
And then beheld him near the wall, 
Though tottering, still upon his feet, 
And creeping toward me down the hall. 


No wish had he to sulk or blame, 
Nor did he need to understand, 
But simply loved me just the same,— 
In silence licking face and hand. 


In silence? What could this portend? 
Such muteness he had never shown; 
Was he so very near the end? 
Ah, Leo, had I only known! 


For his grand eyes, so large and bright, 

Though turned, through sound, my form to find, 
Were totally devoid of sight; ' 

He faced me in the darkness—blind! 


What could such gloom have been to him, 
As weeks and months had crept away, 
While all the outer world grew dim, 
Till endless night eclipsed the day! 


What had it meant to him to wake 
And 'mid familiar things to grope? 
To hear old sounds on shore and lake, 
Yet wander darkly without hope! 


But now, his head upon my knee, 
He tried in various ways to show 
That, though my face he could not see, 
He knew the voice of long ago. 
Yes, now it was quite plain 
That I had.come again. 


Within my arms he breathed his last, 
In my embrace his noble head 
Drooped back, and left to me—the Past, 
With tender memories of the dead. 


He lies beneath the stately trees 
Whose ample shade he loved the best, 
"Mid flowers, whose perfume every breeze 
Wafts lightly o’er his place of rest. 


Yet somehow still I watch and wait 
For him, as he once watched for me; 
At every footstep near my gate 
I look, his bounding form to see. 


In vain! he comes not; one friend more 
Has reached his ultimate repose; 
Again I see Death’s curtained door 
Upon another comrade close! 
And who can make it plain 
That we shall meet again? 


DOG FINDS ALPINE VICTIM 


A police dog of Lucerne, Switzerland, was the 
means of finding the body of Fraulein Kuebler, 
on the fifth day after she had disappeared on the 
Ebnet Alp where she had evidently been killed 
by falling from the rocks during an excursion 
last August. 
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ROTECTING 
plumage birds 
is assuredly no 
child’s play. 

In spite of the appar- 
ently closed markets 
of New York and New 
Jersey, plumes are as much in demand as ever 
before, and as long as they command a price 
greater than their weight in gold there will 
always be men willing to risk even death to get 
them, laws of trespass and closed markets not- 
withstanding. So long as this condition of affairs 
continues it will be necessary to protect egrets 
by armed patrol, and the camp of an egret war- 
den therefore takes on something of the aspect 
. of a small military garrison with its regular 
watches. 

Danger, you ask? Yes, there is, for the plume 
hunter’s calling is not an honorable one, but 
rather that of the sneak who creeps upon you 
unawares and shoots you in the dark or in the 
back when you have relaxed a little in your 
watchfulness. It is not honorable warfare, 
but murder for gain. I am warden of a reser- 
vation of the Audubon Society where about 
six thousand pairs of birds breed, and in guard- 
ing them from unwelcome visitors I practically 
lived with the birds for the four months of 
April, May, June, and July, 1911, during which 
time I was always armed and on the alert for 
plume hunters. They killed a warden on one 
of our South Florida reservations several years 
ago. 

As for myself I have not had any serious 
trouble here yet, but fear some this year, as 
the egrets are now in such numbers as to tempt 
hunters. I shall protect the birds with my life, 
though, if necessary, and I have a “hunch” 
that I'll win out. 

The lawless plume hunter is not the only 
menace which an egret warden must face. The 
swamps in which the birds breed are not health- 
ful habitations for man, and even the comple- 
tion of this article was delayed several months 
because of an almost fatal attack of fever. 
There is a fascination about the life, though, 
to one who loves the open as I do, and the work 
isa noble one which I am 
proud to be connected with. 
The Audubon Society has 
so many calls on its treas- 
ury that I have been guard- 
ing this reservation for no 
remuneration other than my 
living expenses, making 
what outside money I can 
with my pen and camera, 
and gathering material for a 
book on the birds of Florida, 
as I am a collecting natu- 
ralist. 

The Audubon Society 
has been protecting the 
egret for several years now, 
and has printed and dis- 
tributed thousands of pam- 
phlets describing the cruel- 
ties of the plume trade 
which are fairly well known. 
Through the efforts of the 
Society the legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey 
have passed very stringent 
laws regarding the sate of 


A snowy egret on its nest. 


The Story of an Egret Warden 


By OSCAR E. BAYNARD 


Copyrighted article and photographs reproduced by special permission of Country Life in America 


heron plumes. These are not as well enforced 
as one might wish, but with ten wardens pro- 
tecting the larger breeding colonies it looks now 
as if the egret will be saved from utter destruction 
and that the remnant of American and snowy 
egrets will increase and spread over the South 
again as in days gone by. 

Probably the largest rookery of egrets in 
the United States is that of which I am warden. 
It is located on Bird Island about one mile out 
in Orange Lake in Central Florida, which has 
been a “roost ’’ or breeding place of birds for 
more than forty years and I have been told by 
old settlers that long ago the greater portion 
were egrets, but that as soon as any great num- 
ber gathered here the ever-vigilant plume hunter 
swooped down and left a trail of death behind. 


Lees 
Photograph from Country Life in America 


An American egret with full plume. Although not 
as attractive as the snowy egret, and ordinarily 
in lesser numbers, it is a very beautiful bird. 


Photographs by the author 


Photograph from Country Life in America 


This is the egret bird of the milliner whose plumes are worth more 
than their weight in gold, for which lawless hunters sometimes take lives and risk their own. 


Knowledge of the loca- 
tion of this island was 
brought to the atten- 
tion of the National 
Association of Audu- 
bon Societies a few 
years ago, and the 
island was finally bought by the Association, 
thus assuring a protected breeding place for 
these birds for all time. Here the much sought 
after and persecuted egret is making an en- 
couraging stand. Happily, this reservation is 
easily guarded against invasion, as an island 
in open water in sight of a town and railroad is 
more readily watched than a “rookery’”’ in 
some lonely and out of the way cypress swamp. 
The people living in the vicinity, too, are in- 
telligent and sympathetic regarding bird pro- 
tection, which is of distinct assistance. 

In 1909, when I first became warden of this 
island reservation, there were only four pairs 
of egrets here. The following year there were 
about thirty pairs, and in 1911 nearly two hun- 
dred pairs successfully reared their young, 
showing how quickly these birds respond to 
protection. In a few years at this rate of in- 
crease egrets will again be seen all over the state, 
exciting the wonder and admiration of the thou- 
sands of winter visitors from the North. 

Spending as I did an average of eight hours 
a day for two months with these birds, they 
became very tame and fearless and I was enabled 
to see and learn a great deal about their habits 
and conduct, and to photograph them at close 
range in some very interesting positions. One 
nasty, cloudy day I was watching a nest of 
snowy egrets with baby young when it began 
to rain hard. I was within five feet of the nest 
when the female came back and hovered about 
them, all the time watching me nervously, 
showing that her maternal instinct was stronger 
than her fear of man. This instinct has been 
the undoing of the egret, for the merciless plume 
hunter has taken advantage of it. 

Julian Dimock tells a pathetic little story 
of a tender-hearted boy who went plume hunt- 
ing for the first time. The first day he and 
his brother shot a few birds. The next day the 
little birds were hungry and 
called so plaintively for 
frogs and fish that his heart 
melted. “I couldn't stand 
it, hearing those hungry 
little birds,”” he said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘‘and I 
needed the money awful bad. 
John and I went ‘gator 
hunting and worked a 
month to make a day's 
wages of plume hunting, 
but I couldn’t stand the 
little birds.” 

It is difficult sometimes 
to believe that we are liv- 
ing in an enlightened age, 
when such cruelties exist, 
and all for the lust for gold 
which results from the whim 
of some women to wear egret 
plumes in their hats. The 
birds here are more to me 
than friends, and if a plume 
hunter ever leaves thisisland 
alive it will be because the 
hunter ‘‘gets” me first. 
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SILHOUETTE—THE STORY OF A CAT 


By ADA BROWN TALBOT 
ALANCING one’s self on the edge 
B of a garbage can while one snatches 
tidbits from the depths therein, is 
=== | _ not the easiest thing in the world. 

So thought Silhouette, as he nosed 
carefully, daintily about through the 
refuse piled high, ready for the carts 
to dispose of in the early morning 
hours. The summer night air was 
<=—J| hot and fetid and the city slumbered 
s uneasily, as though feverish with the 
lengthened pall of heat. Residential districts 
were practically deserted; carefully boarded win- 
dows and doors attested this fact. 

But there was another indication of absentees 
throughout these exclusive districts, and this 
fact Silhouette had discovered early in the sum- 
mer, when he first began his enforced wanderings. 
He noted that he should avoid these deserted 
neighborhoods if he would live, for he must have 
food and there were no garbage cans set out 
before houses whose occupants had fled from the 
city’s heat. 

Could Silhouette have talked he might have 
begged or found innumerable ways to keep life 
in his body before resorting to the garbage cans. 
But he was only a cat who crept away into the 
shadows by night to seek his food, and, by day, 
sought safety in darkened corners wherein he 
might sleep. 

The worst of Silhouette’s troubles was not the 
quest for food. Even dogs—those natural ene- 
mies of the cat, who seem ever ready to fret and 
anger peace-loving tabbies—gave him but little 
concern. It was a form of danger new to Sil- 
houette that had more than once threatened his 
young life, and it made him wary and alert, even 
unto the cleverness of a hardened tramp. 

As he clung with tense claws to the side of a 
greasy, battered old can in the area way of an 
up-town apartment house, a shadowy form crept 
close to the wall a few feet away. Silhouette 
knew what it meant and—waited. Even in the 
darkness, which is sufficiently luminous to enable 
cat eyes to see objects plainly, he discerned the 
hated uniform of a cat catcher. How he had 
sought to escape these trying enemies, ever since 
he had become a wanderer! The poor little cat- 
heart within him loathed this life of eternal 
watchfulness, this ever seeking to escape some- 
thing—the SOMETHING that constituted a 
perpetual enemy. 

Silhouette did not know that of the four mil- 
lions of his tribe in Greater New York, tens of 
thousands are pitiful, homeless wanderers; and 
that a separate army of deserted tabbies, in 
summer, are, like himself, used to the ways of 
ease and full stomachs, rather than the “‘slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

How could he know that the man-form that 
haunted him each night and which epitomized 
all things earthly to be avoided, was only a 
friend in disguise who would ultimately, with the 
aid of chloroform or gas, end his hunger and 
thirst, his fatigue and homesickness. 

But even had he known these facts, there was 
no time for speculation now—only a moment in 
which to do the unexpected thing and escape the 
man crouching near him. He watched intently 
and he saw the big hands creep out toward him. 
There was not a second to lose, and Silhouette 
acted with the rapidity of lightning. He dived 
straight for the man’s feet and shot between 
them. He felt a rough hand grasp his long, 
fluffy tail, but Silhouette was too quick; genera- 
tions of good blood that had made him a prize 
cat, gave him the alert brain and nimble body to 
escape a slow-witted cat catcher. And now, now 


“BROWNIE” AND HIS GOOD FRIEND, C. A. WHITE 


An eagle so well tamed and trained that it can enjoy the freedom of its owner’s store and eat 
from his hands is the proud and interesting favorite of Mr. C. A. White, of Nicholasville, Kentucky. 
Purchased by him from one who had starved and abused it, thus making it more vicious, six 
months of kindness and patience were required to teach it that human kind was not its foe. 


he was free again, and flying down the dark 
street like an animated shadow. 

The one thought uppermost in Silhouette’s 
mind was to get away from a neighborhood in 
which he had had so many narrow escapes. 
Grateful darkness enshrouded him at night and 
protected him; but the days were long and des- 
perately full of dangers. By degrees he was able 
to work his way safely into new territories, new 
foraging grounds which had to be explored, new 
area ways with a chance dark corner in which to 
take a little sleep. 

Silhouette had wandered far. Away to the 
northward in the forest of private houses, the 
mansion from which he came was now enshrouded 
in the gloom that a barricade of shutters and 
gratings gave it. Sometimes he remembered 
that he had a home, with dainty food and a 
comfortable bed. Whenever he came now to a 
row of dwellings barricaded ‘and forbidding in 
their loneliness, he tried to find the home from 
which he, foolish cat that he was, had escaped. 
Why had he wished to escape from luxuries which 
now seemed so remotely distant? 

Perhaps it was these memories which caused 
the hungry Silhouette at times to resist the food 
he found in garbage cans along the sidewalk. He 
listened for a familiar voice. Where was his 
mistress—the gentle lady who stroked his fur 
and called his name in accents that no other 
person in the world had used? O, if he could 
only find his home, what a good cat he would be! 
Nothing could induce him to run away again. 

Meanwhile his mistress, comfortably ensconced 
in her luxurious suite at a fashionable seaside 
resort, told with pardonable pride, of the prize 
cat—a black Angora—which she had left with 
the caretaker of her New York house; told of his 
pedigree, of the prizes he had won, of his beauty, 
his disposition and many other good “‘points.’’ 

“He will miss me,” she said sadly, “poor little 
Silhouette! But he will receive such good care 


from Mrs. Brady. She is so fond of him—so 
anxious for his safety! I feel perfectly contented 
to leave him with her.” 

And Mrs. Brady, the caretaker of the aristo- 
cratic mansion, sat comfortably in her sitting- 
room, each afternoon, chatting with her callers 
who found it delightful to spend their spare time 
even in the basement of so elegant a home. 

“Such a pity he got away,” she said with an 
assumed expression of woe; ‘“‘Heaven knows I 
tried hard enough to keep him in. His missus 
says he’s a ‘prize’ cat, an’ the Lord only knows 
why they give prizes for cats! An’ he’s that full 
of curiosity he was forever pryin’ round, seemin’ 
to want to find out things for himself. 

“Of course, Delia dear, you know I’m not 
superstitious, but I felt ‘queer’ sometimes when 
that cat looked at me straight out of them big 
yellow eyes of his. It was a ‘creepy’ feelin’ it 
gave me when he’d sit an’ look at me without a 
blink, an’ I knew it was Satan himself that looked 
out of them eyes!’’ 

“An’ will the missus blame you, Aggie dear?” 
asked the sympathetic Delia. 

“Sure she will!” Aggie answered with asperity; 
“T’'ll be blamed fer it, though how he got out an’ 
strayed away, J never will know, but . . . be- 
tween you an’ me, Delia dear, I’m glad that cat’s 
gone ... fer I know he’s possessed!” 

Silhouette, however, was happily unconscious 
of the evil reputation Mrs. Brady had given him. 
He was too busy with the complexities of seeking 
a livelihood to care for human opinions, if he had 
known them. The memory of his beloved mis- 
tress was now beginning to wane and it was 
doubtful if, at the end of the long, tiresome 
summer, he even faintly remembered the care- 
taker who so ardently hated and feared him. 

At last Silhouette had become a tramp cat. 
But his case was not quite so pathetic as that of 
thousands of other little tramps who become so 
only because they have no other alternative. 
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With them it is usually abandonment. From a 
life of comfort, often of luxury, with the coming 
of summer, they are left homeless to fight against 
thirst, disease and starvation, and to be haunted 
perpetually by fear of natural enemies. In 
Silhouette’s case curiosity had led him astray, 
and, long ere the summer waned, he had had 
his fill of the world which, from the windows of 
his home, once seemed so alluring. 

However, now that cooler days made life 
pleasanter for him, that food was more plentiful 
because of returning absentees, that he had found 
a new “zone”’ in which hiding-places were abun- 
dant and that mice were too numerous to be 
longer luxuries, Silhouette was beginning to look 
with favor upon this life of freedom and thrills. 
He was no longer afraid of the cat catchers. 
True they stalked him each night as he hovered 
around the feeding places, and many narrow 
escapes were added to his credit as a nimble, 
intelligent creature quite capable of taking care 
of himself under the most trying circumstances. 
He had engaged in numerous encounters with 
fierce, half-starved alley cats but had generally 
come forth victorious. He was a little battle- 
scarred; his long, fluffy tail was no longer the 
plume that had been one of his best “points’’; 
one of his ears had lost a fraction of an inch in a 
particularly racy encounter with an enormous 
specimen of his kind, and his fine black fur—let 
us draw the curtain. Had his mistress seen him 
she would have wept—if she had recognized him, 
which is extremely doubtful. 

Further southward each day Silhouette pene- 
trated into the very heart of the great metrop- 
olis. With a new burst of confidence in his own 
powers to escape danger, he ventured forth now, 
in daylight, on expeditions that carried him into 
the vortex of traffic which, a few months before, 
would have sent him shivering, panic-stricken 
into some dark haven of refuge. 

Silhouette was fast approaching that stage of 
mental attitude known among human beings as 
“self-confidence,” and which, unguided, some- 
times reaches the point of ‘‘foolhardiness.”’ 
But he was blissfully unconscious of this fact, 
and so each day brought new adventures, new 
terrors, new escapes and—new thrills. 

By September Silhouette had reached the zone 
of great hotels and department stores. It was 
a dangerous stage in the life of even a true 
“sport,” as he had really become. In such 
localities food was scarce and foraging a trying 
experience. Then, too, the dogs encountered in 
this region were highly pampered pets, not always 
leashed, unfortunately for Silhouette, and, almost 
always, bulldogs. 

One evening in the lull between dinner-time 
and after-theatre supper, when the streets were 
comparatively quiet, Silhouette, crouching in the 
shadow of a great hotel, espied far down the 
block the sleek, white, well-fed bull-terrier with 
whom he had come into contact a few evenings 
before. To Silhouette’s consternation the dog 
was unleashed, and now, in the full tide of his 
freedom, ran, leaped and barked to make mani- 
fest the joy of doghood just released after long 
hours of imprisonment. 

Silhouette knew his danger; he understood per- 
fectly the dog’s advantage; he even sensed 
animosity in the dog’s owner, with the marvelous 
instinct given to animals, and was not surprised 
at the evident pleasure expressed in the man’s 
evil face. 

It would have been easy to slip into the shad- 
ows and avoid the dog, but Silhouette stood his 
ground. He rather enjoyed the idea of teaching 
this vain-glorious, noisy creature a lesson, and 
he unsheathed his fine, sharp claws as he made 
ready to spring. But Silhouette had miscalcu- 
lated. Before he knew what was happening, he 
felt the weight of the dog’s body crushing him to 


the pavement, and something sharp and cruel 
caught the nape of his neck with an ugly grip. 
For the first time in his life he knew what it 
meant to be shaken violently as only a bulldog 
can shake its victim. Then Silhouette struck 
out wildly with his paws, and, fortunately for 
him, the needle-like claws pierced the dog’s pink 
skin. There was a moment of pandemonium and 
screams of pain from the canine as he flung the 
cat from him in a last wrathful shake, and fled 
whining and bleeding from the spot. 

And Silhouette, dazed and suffering, crept 
away into the shadows. For a moment he re- 
mained undecided, then, frightened by unfamiliar 
noises and with fear gripping his little heart, he 
sprang from his hiding-place and ran down the 
sidewalk toward the avenue. Broad shafts of 
light from open doors suddenly crossed his path 
and he turned, confused and blinded by the glare. 

Through one of the great open portals he ran, 
across the marble hall and the richly appointed 
reception-room, and crouched in fear at the foot 
of a gilded staircase. A liveried attendant made 
a rush for him, but with a supreme effort Sil- 
houette managed to elude him and sprang up the 
short flight of steps. 

The great hotel was ablaze with light and 
color; the air was laden with music and soft per- 
fumes. All this, of course, was lost on Silhouette. 
He had gotten in accidentally and what he wanted 
now was protection—a niche somewhere in which 
to hide—that was all. 

In a small room opening on the mezzanine 
gallery at the top of the stairs, three men sat 
engaged in earnest conversation. This was the 
sanctum in which a no less important personage 
than the manager of the famous hostelry held 
sway; and he and two subordinates at that 
moment were deeply engrossed in a topic which 
held for them all that was greatest in importance 
in their individual world’s work. A grave situa- 
tion had arisen and was even then threatening 
the smooth-running gear of the great establish- 
ment’s complex machinery. While the problem 
remained unsolved, the head and his aides hardly 
slept or ate, for their one thought was the speedy 
adjustment of the difficulties surrounding them. 

One of the men turned his eyes for an instant 
toward the door, and, simultaneously, there ap- 
peared upon the topmost step a stray cat with 
big, frightened amber eyes and coat of dusty 
black. The man rose mechanically and advanced 
toward the cat. But the manager had antici- 
pated him and was first to reach the side of the 
trembling little animal. 

“Leave him to me, Dick,’ he said to the 
assistant manager; ‘I probably know more about 
cats than you do; besides . . . besides... .” 
He hesitated a moment as he gathered the un- 
resisting feline into his arms. ‘‘Good gracious, 
man, don’t you see what this means for us? At 
this supreme, psychological moment a ‘mascot’ 
like this comes into our midst! There never was 
and never will be anything like a black cat for 
luck, especially in a hotel. Why, boys, the 
strike is ended now—our way—if there’s any- 
thing in a ‘mascot’!”’ 

Silhouette, stretched out upon a Circassian 
walnut table, allowed himself to be thoroughly 
scrutinized; the big man who had picked him up 
and held him so tenderly when he had paused in 
that anxious moment at the top of the stairs, 
was his friend and anything he did now, satisfied 
Silhouette. 

“He’s been a beauty, in his time, boys,” the 
manager was saying; “‘and he has all the marks 
of a thoroughbred. Hello, what’s this on his 
neck? Blood? Poor old chap! You'll need a 
veterinary to patch you up. I'll send you to the 
cat hospital and when you come out you'll be as 
good as new. Boys,” he said, addressing the 
thoroughly interested onlookers in the room, 


“this is the little ‘dark cloud before the dawn.’ 
We'll win... and the ‘mascot’ stays! He 
shall have a silver collar and anything he wants, 
from cream to lobster a la Newburg.” 

Several weeks later the new ‘‘mascot” returned 
to the hotel sleek of coat, calm-eyed and round 
in body. Silhouette hardly knew himself in the 
transformation that had taken place. His ap- 
pearance was the signal for an impromptu recep- 
tion in the manager’s office, such as few cats have 
ever received. In fact, it was an ovation, for to 
the ‘‘mascot” was attributed the speedy adjust- 
ment of that most serious of managerial troubles 
—a “strike.” With a dignity justifying his aris- 
tocratic lineage and the importance of the present 
occasion, Silhouette allowed the new collar to be 
adjusted, and engraved thereon was his new, 
matter-of-fact, unmusical cognomen—‘Lucky.” 

But Silhouette was unconscious of this fact. 
He had not heard his own name for so long he had 
forgotten it, and now he began to respond eagerly 
to the new one. He realized that, once more, he 
had avery comfortable home. He roamed about 
the great, cheery corridors at will; in fact, no 
cranny of the vast pile was left unexplored by him 
nor was his presence ever unwelcome. 

One afternoon in early winter, when smartly 
gowned women promenaded through the famous 
main corridor, gravitating between the tea-rooms, 
Silhouette glided among the chairs as usual. The 
faint tinkle of his silver bells made his presence 
known—but no one was ever fortunate enough 
to pat his sleek back or coax him into friendly 
relations. Suddenly one of the prettiest women 
stopped short in her promenade. 

“Grace,"’ she said excitedly, as she grasped her 
friend’s arm. “Look at that cat. What a 
beauty! Isn’t he like Silhouette? O, if it could 
only be he!” 

She reached forth a gloved hand in Silhouette’s 
direction and called his name. But the music 
from the tea-room drowned her voice and, 
startled by the sudden movement of her hand, 
the big cat bounded away and hid beneath a 
chair. 

The women passed on but one of them could 
not bring her thoughts back to the charming 
scenes about her. 

“Really, Grace,’’ she was saying, “‘if I didn’t 
know that it couldn't be my Silhouette, I would 
say that was he. But, after all the advertising 
and searching, and... no Silhouette... I 
have given him up!” 

They sauntered out to the porte cochere and 
entered their waiting automobile. A black cat, 
with plumy tail erect, trailed after them as far 
as the great revolving glass storm-doors. Of the 
hundreds of women Silhouette had seen since he 
became snugly ensconced in the palatial hotel, 
none but the manager’s wife had received passing 
notice. Yet, the something which connects the 
animal soul with the soul of its master must have 
drawn Silhouette with a compelling force to the 
very doors'of his palace prison. Had he been a 
dog, this story would probably have ended very 
differently; but cats are stoics, and, perhaps, 
after all, we humans do but faintly understand 
them. 

For a few moments Silhouette stood watching 
the doorway through which the Presence had 
passed. Memory was stirring uneasily behind 
the gleaming, tawny eyes, and the plumy tail 
lashed back and forth on the rug on which he 
crouched. 

What was the ‘“‘mascot’’ contemplating? His 
new master was watching him intently. There 
was a shrill little click—once—twice—thrice— 
and Silhouette turned and bounded away in its 
direction. He knew from whence it came and 
what the summons meant. He found his master 
instantly and looked up into his eyes for his 
bidding—Silhouette’s supper was awaiting him! 
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In Havana with Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 


Founder and President of the “Bando de Piedad 
de la Isla de Cuba” (Band of Mercy of the Island 
of Cuba) which maintains a Refuge for Abandoned 
Animals in the City of Havana and is one of the 
most effective Humane Societies in existence. This 
fearless and determined woman has devoted her 
time, strength and means to the suppression of 
bull-fighting and other cruel customs that charac- 
terized the Cuba of the past. The influence of the 
Band of Mercy in preventing cruelty is felt daily 
throughout the Republic. 


MRS. RYDER ON ONE OF THE OFFICE BALCONIES 


SECRETARY FRANCISCO MARTINEZ MARTIN 


When the bubonic ee 
plague struck Havana, | 
last July, thousands 
of cats and dogs were 
thrown out by their © 
owners for fear of the RR} 
fleas carried in the Bm 
fur. Many of these 3m 
animals would have 


it not been for the 


merciful ministry of | 


This institution 
often receives as many 
as fifty animals a day. 
Its services have re- 
cently been offered 
gratuitously to the 
sanitary department 
of the city, whose em- 
ployes bring in dis- 
eased animals. The office is at Revillagigedo 80, Altos, Havana 


the Refuge. 


— 


ONE OF THE BALCONIES OF THE REFUGE 


The early struggles of Mrs. Ryder in getting the 
Band of Mercy recognized and some of the results 
that followed have often been mentioned in these 
columns.~ Her work is not confined to the rescue of 
animals and the prevention of cruelty to them; it 
also includes the care of children and sometimes of 
helpless adults. To help the poor sick babies, she 
has recently offered her house as a place for a free 
clinic. Wherever merciful attention is needed, mem- 
bers of her Band are ready to respond. The illus- 
trations show some phases of the work for animals. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS MULE 


Of ‘‘Colorado,’’ the 
Havana Public Works 
mule pictured above, 
Mrs. Ryder says: ‘‘He 
is a fine mule—would 
work till he dropped. 
I wrote, asking the 
chief of the depart- 
ment to allow the 
Band of Mercy to pay 
for a two-week’s vaca- 
tion for this mule, for 
he had worked seven 
years without one. 
Immediately the de- 
partment gave him a 
vacation, not asking 
us to pay.”’ 

The Band often res- 
cues old horses worked 
upon the Calsada un- 


til their hoofs are worn 
The Refuge is at Revillagigedo 95, Altos, Havana ¢g the quick. 


a DINNER AT THE REFUGE 
| 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


Boston, October, 1912 


FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


HIS NATURAL ENEMY 


It may seem an exaggeration to speak of the 
average blacksmith as the natural enemy of the 
horse, but, consciously or unconsciously, multi- 
tudes of these men are. Nothing is truer than 
“no feet, no horse.’”” Almost all the horses’ 
lameness comes from ignorant, indifferent black- 
smiths whose chief aim is to get their pay for 
such work as they do. One marvels that the 
state has ever allowed a man to work on so 
wonderful a mechanism as a horse’s foot, where 
so much of his value lies, without a scientific 
knowledge of that finely and delicately con- 
structed piece of anatomy. The owner of the 
horse, out of mercy to his faithful servant, should 
at least see to it that the foot is kept perfectly 
level (a matter of the highest importance), that 
red-hot shoes are not burned into place, that 
bars are not cut away, that the pressure of the 
iron is kept from the sole. Some day we shall 
make it as necessary for blacksmiths to pass an 
examination before dealing with our horses’ feet 
as for veterinarians before treating them for 
their various ills. The sooner this comes, the 
better for thousands of our horses that can enter 
no protest against incompetent blacksmiths who 
might better be experimenting in making watch- 
springs rather than with the living mechanism 
of a horse’s foot. F.H.R. 


ONE OF LIFE’S TRAGEDIES 


A friend told us the other day of a pewee that 
built its nest this summer in his mill only some 
five or six feet above the big circular saw. There, 
with the great saw whirling below her, she 
hatched out her tiny children, and took up with 
glad heart the cares of family life. She would 
sit for hours and watch the men at work, rising 
up and looking down upon them with especial 
interest, apparently, when any unusual noise 
occurred, or when the mill for any reason was 
suddenly shut down. Day by day the gentle 
stranger’s presence and behavior were observed 
with kindest regard by all the workmen. One 
morning she was missed. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with our little pewee?” the men began to ask 
each other. Hour after hour passed and the 
hungry nestlings waited. She never came back, 
and the starving birdlings were left to die. Was 
it some thoughtless boy with a gun, or had some 
bird of prey struck down the faithful mother? 
Nature in all its realms is full of such sad 
tragedies. 

The sweet and plaintive song of the pewee 
never loses its charm for the bird lover whether 
he hear it in the early morning or catch its 
music as it floats among the trees at twilight 
when many another songster has ceased to sing. 
The pewee is a great insect destroyer, and for 
this reason, one of our most valuable birds. 

F.H.R. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE NEW YORK 
SOCIETY 


The American S. P. C. A. of New York 
opened in August its new dispensary and 
hospital for animals. We extend to it our 
heartiest congratulations, in spite of the fact 
that it has been able so much ahead of us to 
realize this dream. One can see in imagination 
the throngs of owners of horses, dogs, cats, 
and birds, who, unable to call a competent 
veterinarian, will bring to this thoroughly 
equipped institution their pet animals or four- 
footed servants for advice and _ treatment. 
The out-patient department of such a dispensary 
will be an inestimable boon to multitudes. 
While the purpose of the hospital is rather to 
meet, more particularly, if we understand it 
aright, emergency cases, the dispensary will be 
a constant source of help to those who need its 
aid. 

In connection with the other features there 
will be a shelter for small animals and an am- 
bulance house and garage for the accommoda- 
tion of the horse and motor power ambulances. 
Fortunately the American Society has a building 
of its own where it has its headquarters with 
proper office room to meet the requirements of 
its many activities. When we~build we shall 
combine the Angell Memorial Hospital with the 
structure which shall furnish us a home for our 
two Societies. Heaven’s blessings upon all 
who have made possible this means of ministry 
to the animals, particularly of the poor, in the 
great city of New York. F.H.R. 


ABODES OF CRUELTY 


Many of these are in our country sections. No 
one spending a few weeks, or even days, in the 
farming regions of New England, particularly 
those back from the more populous centers, can 
fail to be struck with the number of old, worn- 
out, thin and lame horses that toil over the roads 
or on the farm of the thriftless farmer. 

The traffic in horses used up in our cities, and 
then sent into the country, furnishes a sad record 
of inhumanity. Remote from our humane so- 
cieties, these country districts are naturally but 
poorly protected from cruelty. If summer 
boarders, residents and tourists, with the spirit of 
a real humanity in their hearts, would take the 
pains to remonstrate with the owners of these 
unfortunate horses, and to report individual 
cases to state humane societies, much might be 
done to lessen the existing evil. F.H.R. 


A GOOD WAY TO HELP 


A wide-awake editor in far-off Arizona recently 
sent us this welcome letter: 


“I’m in receipt of your excellent issue for 
August, and wish to assure you of my deep and 
abiding interest in dumb animals. . . . We are 
trying to publish a clean paper—one that will 
make the world a little better for our having been 
in it. We are not able to contribute money to 
your good work. If, however, you have books 
to sell in line with your work, or wish to advertise 
your work, it will be our pleasure to carry such 
advertisement without cost. 

“We make this suggestion wholly with the 
hope of helping a little in your good work. This 
is, as you know, a hot country, and we feel for 
the animals that are not provided with shade 
and water, and that are overloaded and abused, 
especially by the Mexicans.” 

We were very glad to take advantage of this 
offer at just this time, and if the good people of 
Arizona do not send in their share of orders for 
our two new books, ‘The Birds of God” and 
“Prince Rudolf’s Quest,” it certainly will not be 
the fault of our generous friend. 


THE MASTER BRIDLE 


We called attention recently to a device known 
as the Little Giant Controller, designed particu- 
larly for hard pullers and horses inclined to fight 
the bit. Since then we have learned of another 
invention known as the Master Bridle, which 
does away with the bit entirely, and still gives 
one the perfect control of his horse. This bitless 
bridle, the invention of Mr. Ivan Fox, is sim- 
plicity itself. It is nothing more than a leather 
band containing a steel spring covered with 
leather which runs over the nasal bone, above 
the nostrils, high enough not to interfere with the 
breathing. Then by a very simple leverage with 
another strap that runs under the jaw, pressure 
on the nose is increased or decreased at will when 
pulling on the reins. It seems a marvel that the 
world has had to wait so long for someone to 
invent this bridle that controls the horse at this 
most vulnerable point of his entire anatomy, the 
nasal bone. His power to pull, to resist the 
action of the reins, is reduced by this method to 
the point where the driver becomes absolutely 
the master. While at the utmost the pressure is 
comparatively light at this sensitive spot, the will 
of the rider or driver is supreme. One or two 
short lessons with the bridle before putting the 
horse in the shafts suffices to accustom him to it. 

For horses that have such tender mouths that 
they refuse to go on the bit, this bridle also works 
like a charm. Blinders and checkreins are done 
away with, the horse carries his head naturally 
and shows improvement in gait and appearance. 
We are not writing from the inventor's adver- 
tisements, but from actual experience, as we have 
tried out the Master Bridle on a spirited horse. 
After a ten minute lesson, we hitched her to the 
carriage and went for a ride. She seemed to 
enjoy the new experience as much as we did. 
One of the most interesting things about the 
bridle is the fact that the horse, without suffering 
the slightest pain, comes, after two or three 
lessons, to surrender himself to you. He seems 
almost to undergo a change in disposition. This 
bitless bridle is one of the humanest inventions 
of our times, and as such we heartily endorse it 
and the advertisement of it in another column. 
Elbert Hubbard, himself a horseman, has been 
so enthusiastic over this device of Mr. Fox that 
he has written a very attractive booklet setting 
forth its many advantages above any of the old- 
fashioned means of horse-control. While it will 
be hard to make headway against the age-long 
belief that a bit is a necessity in a horse’s mouth, 
we sincerely hope to see the day when all our 
teaming, delivery and farm horses as well as our 
roadsters are driven and controlled by this safer 
and more intelligent method. F.H.R. 


GOVERNMENT HORSES 


It has come to our attention that the United 
States Government is accustomed, once or twice 
a year, to sell by public auction the faithful 
animals who have been incapacitated by old 
age or service. Recently, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, such an auction was held. Several 
horses were sold, among them one that had 
been doing service in the same Battery for over 
fifteen years. One was sold to a Chinese 
fruit vender, who lived but a few miles from 
the barracks. Three times in a single week 
this animal broke loose and returned to his old 
stable, only to be led back by his new master. 

Would it not be a fitting reward, after years 
of faithful service, for these horses to be turned 
loose on a Government reservation, or on one 
of the Remount stations, to roam and graze 
for the rest of their lives, instead of being sold 
to the highest bidder, with the possibility of 
being tortured and starved to death? Congress. 
should provide pensions for these animals. 
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Office, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, fapietenee, etc.) Fort Hill 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions ............. 30 


Horses taken from work............ 205 
Horses humanely killed ............ 129 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined.................. 26,894 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed...... 93 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion, of Cruelty to Animals has received $100, 
balance of bequest of Mrs. Clara C. Parker; 
and, for summer work for horses, $250 from 
Mrs. David Nevins; $200 from Mrs. Ezra 
R. Thayer; $100 each from Mrs. L. N. Kettle 
and Mrs. R. F. Bolles; $50 each from Mrs. 
W. W. Warren, Mrs. John E. Hudson, Mrs. 
C. C. Converse, and John Fogg Twombly; 
$30 from Miss Helen Loring; and $25 each 
from John D. Williams, Ebed L. Ripley, A. 
F. Estabrook, Wm. B. Walker, Mrs. Mary 
R. Parker, Mrs. A. N. Milliken, Wm. Endicott, 
Miss E. W. Frost, Miss F. M. Faulkner, Mrs. 
Charles I. Travelli, Mrs. George S. Silsbee, 
Lester Leland, Charles Whittemore, and Miss 
Mary A. Case; and, for the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, $100 from Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Pope. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $342.25, interest from the Eliza- 
beth F. Noble Estate, and $106.23 from ‘a 
co-worker” for the distribution of humane liter- 
ature. 

Boston, September 18, 1912. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 

At last, after innumerable but unavoidable 
delays, the fine fountain planned for Post Office 
Square, Boston, is in process of erection. The 
delay has been due to the necessity of adjusting 
the changes to be made in the square to meet 
the requirements of the water and fire services, 
of the Edison Light Company, and of the 
Boston Elevated Railway. While the city 
authorities from first to last and the officers of 
the two corporations just mentioned have been 
exceedingly courteous throughout the entire 
transaction, it has been a slow task arranging 
the matter with satisfaction to all the interests 
involved. The fountain will be finished the 
latter part of October. 

The structure will be circular in plan, con- 
taining sixteen individual drinking places for 
horses and at the base a place where dogs may 
drink. In addition water will flow from four 
lions’ heads. The pedestal will be a simple 
design, and will support a tapering shaft 36 
feet high, surmounted by a ball on which will 
be perched an eagle, both made of copper. The 
top of the fountain will be 60 feet above the 
pavement. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
monument is its construction. A radical de- 
parture is to be made in the material used. It is 
to be built of concrete and will resemble granite. 
It will be reinforced thoroughly with steel rods 
and composed of specially selected aggregates 
which are to receive a particular and careful 
surface treatment. By the use of concrete in 
this way the pedestal and shaft will be mono- 
lithic. 

The architects, Peabody and Stearns, have 
given very careful attention as well to the 
question of utility as to that of form and beauty. 
This fountain, erected by the school children 
and the city of Boston, friends of Mr. Angell, 
and the Society he founded, will cost $5200. It 
will be not only one of the most striking memo- 
rials of its kind in the country, but a thoroughly 
modern, scientific, sanitary place for horses, 
thousands of which each day pass through the 
square. F.H.R. 


WAR-GAME HORSES INSPECTED 


Adjt. Gen. Pearson issued a general order 
authorizing the agents of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. to examine the horses used by the Massa- 
chusetts troops in the war maneuvers last 
August. The work of the Society’s agents sup- 
plemented that of the veterinary surgeons of the 
militia, of which there are a limited number. 

Horses were examined by S. P. C. A. agents at 
the Irvington street armory and at the East 
Armory, East Newton street. All but six of the 
125 horses shipped from Boston were found to be 
in excellent condition. Every courtesy was ex- 
tended the Society’s agents by the officers in com- 
mand. The quick examination and the elimina- 
tion of the six horses found ill, is believed to have 
saved a spread of sickness among the horses that 
remained. 

The agents remained with the horses until they 
were entrained. Society agents at Worcester, 
Springfield and Attleboro observed the horses 
entrained at those points. 


264,734 HORSES WATERED 
From June 6 to September 11, inclusive, 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. watered 264,- 
734 horses at special hydrant stations main- 
tained in Boston and Cambridge. This num- 
ber is considerably in excess of that of last 
year. The figures for 1912 are: 
From June 6 
During July 
During August 
September (first eleven days) ......... 


A VALUABLE HANDBOOK 

Realizing the need of humane workers, par- 
ticularly in this country, of a brief compen- 
dium of information outlining the. history of 
the humane idea as it may be traced through 
the world’s literature, Dr. Rowley, the Presi- 
dent of our two Societies, will publish this 
month, through the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, a small volume entitled, ‘“‘The 
Humane Idea, or, A Brief History of Man’s 
Attitude Toward the Other Animals, and the 
Development of. the Humane Spirit into Or- 
ganized Societies.”. The purpose of the book 
is to furnish the ordinary humane worker, 
away from large libraries and sources of in- 
formation, with such material as will aid him 
in his work, particularly when called upon to 
write or speak upon the general topic of the 
humane movement. The titles of some of the 
chapters are: Primitive Man, The Hebrews, The 
Greeks, The Romans, The Dawn of the 
Larger Day, America, Henry Bergh, Geo. 
T. Angell, Things to Think About. 


POLICE BANDS OF MERCY 

The policemen of New Orleans have joined 
the Band of Mercy, five precinct stations 
already having been organized by the Louis- 
iana State S. P. C. A. through the coopera- 
tion of Chief Inspector Reynolds and the com- 
manding officers. Sixty men were enrolled 
in the first precinct. One of the officers told 
Superintendent Fremont of the Society that 
he knew of no other movement that had proved 
of such interest to the police. The movement 
was started through the efforts of Miss Louise 
H. Guyol, assistant secretary. 


FOR HORSE DISEASES 

A new leaflet, “The Horse—Treatment of Sores, 
Galls, etc.,” written by a competent veterinarian 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., has just been 
published by the American Humane Education 
Society. It is short and to the point. A sample 
copy will be sent for a stamp. For prices in 
quantities, see our advertisement of* literature 
in the front of this number. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 
One of our most loyal supporters and an un- 
failing friend of animals, Miss Georgiana 
Kendall, writes us from Paris, making two most 
excellent suggestions. The first, we know 
from personal experience, is the right thing to 
do. The second, when it can be done, is but 

to meet the universal appeal of nature: 


“Dog owners will do well to remember when 
obliged to leave their animals alone, whether for 
a day or an hour, that the lonesome animal will 
be comforted and lose his apprehension of ‘having 
been left’ if given some familiar object to guard, 
gloves or cane or some garment belonging to his 
beloved master. 

““A gentleman here who daily frequents the read- 
ing-room of his club, where of course dogs are not 
allowed, leaves his fine dog outside in the vesti- 
bule—leaving his cane in his safe keeping, and 
this expedient proves most successful in keeping 
the animal silent and contented. Such memento 
serves as an assurance to him that all is well and 
that the absence is only a temporary necessity. 

“A ‘pledge of return’ is what the hypersensitive 
intuitive animal needs.” 

“Please allow me to ask, through your widely 
read paper, when cat owners find it needful to 
destroy a litter of kittens, always to leave one. 
Puss cannot count and one is sufficient for her to 
concentrate her affection on. 

“I was visiting some time since, and the un- 
happy house cat followed the head gardener about, 
looking up at him with questioning cries, as if 
asking him why he had done such a cruel thing as 
to steal all her loved ones from her! We all know 
how strong the mother-love is among animals, 
and really we have no right thoughtlessly to thwart 
so loyal and persistent a natural law.” 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


ANIMALS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


American Humane Association Convention, 
Indianapolis, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Work-horse parades were held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Labor 
Day. 


Three animals for whose protection we are not 
responsible from now till November 5—the Ele- 
phant, the Mule, and (especially) the Bull 
Moose. 


The American Spiritualist, a weekly publication 
of Los Angeles, California, has a ‘Children’s 
Progressive Lyceum Corner’’ with a department 
devoted to the Band of Mercy. 


William Munroe, a negro teamster in Boston, 
whose team won prizes in the last work-horse 
parade, was charged in court with assaulting two 
white men who had abused his horses. He was 
declared not guilty of the offense. 


The Georgia legislature has abolished the 
state dog tax of one dollar per year, and provided 
for an ad valorem tax of 1 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that the new law will deprive the state of 
about $150,000 per year in dog licenses. 


The Los Angeles S. P. C. A. announces that it 
will soon open a hospital at its animal home, 
where horses and other animals may be treated, 
no charges being made tothe poor. Anaesthetics 
will be used to make the surgical operations 
painless. 


The sixth annual convention of the Federated 
Humane Societies of Pennsylvania will be held 
at Lancaster, October 22 and 23, 1912. Full 
information about this meeting may be obtained 
from Frank B. Rutherford, president, 1627 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tige, the dog who saved several lives at a 
hotel fire in Columbus, Ohio, three years ago, 
died last summer with a bank account of $800. 
He had been given a regular allowance by his 
owner, and ten cents additional for every rat he 
killed. His body was embalmed, placed in a 
white casket, and carried to a cemetery in a 
hearse. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Humane Association was held in Traverse 
City, September 5and 6. An illustrated lecture 
on ‘Birds and Animals,’’ by Secretary H. A. 
Pershing, of South Bend, Indiana, and an address 
on “Humane Education,” by Secretary Geo. 
A. H. Scott of the Illinois Humane Society, were 
among the special features on the program. 
The last evening was given over to the Michigan 
Audubon Society for their annual meeting. 


CRUSADE IN IRELAND 
Teachers’ Training College to Have Lectures 
on Humane Education 

A late dispatch from Dublin, Ireland, states 
that a memorial has been presented to the com- 
missioners of Irish education, signed by men of 
different shades of political opinion and _ belong- 
ing to various religious denominations, asking 
that the regulation shall be insisted upon that the 
teachers shall instruct the children in kindness 
to animals. 

On the ground that cruelty to animals has 
increased of late, demoralizing those who practise 
it and tending to produce unkindness in other 
directions, it is urged that children should be 
taught to abstain themselves, and to deter others 
from all acts of cruelty toward animals, and that 
they should understand that ill-usage impairs the 
efficiency of beasts of burden, which with good 
care and kindly treatment give longer and more 
useful service. 

The memorial respectfully appeals also to 
those who from the pulpit teach the precepts of 
kindness and sympathy, and whose mission it is 
to combat the selfish and violent instincts of 
human nature. 

“The support of the clergy for the cause we 
advocate is all the more important because the 
management of our schools is largely in their 
hands and with help from them we might expect 
an improvement that not only would affect the 
condition of our animals and the economy of 
farming, but would increase the spirit of humanity 
and loving kindness among our people.” 

The spokesman for the deputation was received 
with sympathy by the commissioners. Dr. 
Starkie, in replying, promised that the teachers’ 
training college should be asked to have lectures, 
and their inspectors would talk to the school- 
teachers on the subject, and so remove the ignor- 
ance to which cruelty is mainly due at present. 


MEDALS FOR ESSAYS ON BIRDS 
Michigan Man Makes Generous Offer to 
Pupils in that State 
The Hon. William B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
will give medals to the schools of Michigan, in- 
cluding public, parochial and otherwise, for the 

best essays submitted on birds, as follows: 

1. Medal for best essay on “Esthetic and 
Educational Value of Song and Insectivorous 
Birds.” 

2. Medal for best essay on “‘Economic Value 
of Birds.” 

3. Medal for essay showing greatest knowledge 
from personal observation of life and habits of 
our common birds. 

4. Medal to school or person making most 
successful effort in feeding quail or other birds 
during the winter of 1912-1913. 

5. Medal for school or person doing most 
efficient work in protecting birds during summer 
of 1912. 

6. Medal for school or person building and 
protecting most successfully used bird-house. 

7. Medal for the two best photographs, or 
sets of photographs, taken in any part of the 
state of a wild bird or birds. 

The conditions are that each essay must be 
original with the writer and must tell some in- 
cident in the pupil’s own observation of birds 
outside that acquired in books. Nests are not 
to be disturbed in any instance. 

The state will be divided into three sections, 
and there will be two sets of prizes, one for 
grammar schools and one for high schools. A 
medal will also be given to the teacher in each 
section having the largest number of scholars 
with accepted essays. 

All prizes for essays and photographs will be 
given on Arbor and Bird Day, 1913. 


Angell Memorial Items 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 

A ppeal in the Boston papers, 

April, 1868. 

The force of representatives of the Angell 
Memorial Fund has been increased during the 
last month through several appointments made 
by our county agents. 

We have also been very fortunate in securing 
the Rev. H. E. Thayer of Springfield and the 
Rev. E. B. Dolan of Holyoke to lead the move- 
ment in Hampden County. They are both 
prominent men in their locality, very aggressive, 
and the influence of their leadership, we are sure, 
will be materially felt in their section. 

We expect to be able to close this month all 
negotiations pending for county agent repre- 
sentatives of this Committee in most of the few 
counties still to be covered. 

We say to the local representatives that they 
will be successful in their undertaking, if they 
follow to the letter the directions given to them 
in the leaflet ‘Instructions for the use of the 
Executive Committee’s Representatives, Angell 
Memorial.’”” System is the foundation of all 
organizations, and systematic efforts on their 
part will bring quick and effective results. | 

In consequence of the article printed by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce cautioning the 
public against some of the methods employed 
in soliciting funds for charitable organizations, 
this Committee has submitted to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce the working plan adopted 
for the collection of the $1,000,000 for the 
Building and Endowment Fund of the Angell 
Memorial. We cheerfully refer anyone to the 
investigation bureau of the Chamber, with full 
confidence that the information which he will 
receive will assure him as to the technical and 
financial methods adopted by us for the pro- 
motion of this movement as being entirely 
proper. 

We earnestly ask the friends of our Societies 
who can devote some spare time to a deserving 
cause, to enlist as representatives of this Com- 
mittee to receive and solicit funds for the Angell 
Memorial in their locality, indicating their 
willingness to cooperate by writing to the county 
representative or directly to this office. 

The faith and the earnestness of purpose of 
George T. Angell should be an inspiration to 
every man and woman attached to this move- 
ment in securing the cooperation of all that can 
give money or time to it. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 

FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 

MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


Executive Committee 
$1,000,000 
Building & Endowment 
Fund 
Angell Memorial 


County Agents 

Rev. John A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson Ave., 
Braintree, Norfolk. 

Rev. H. E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Ave., Worcester, 
Worcester. 

Rev. J. F. Watts, 296 Main St., Northampton, 
Hampshire. 

Rev. H. E. Thayer, 77 Garfield St., Springfield. 

Rev. E. B. Dolan, 150 South Street, Holyoke, 
Hampden. 

Rev. H. B. Drew, Y. M. C. A., New Bedford, 
Bristol. 

Rev. York A. King, 9 Magnolia St., Arlington, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. Wesley L. Smith, associate in Middlesex, 
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PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST, Ida Kenniston. 


This charming juvenile story tells of the ‘‘strange 
adventures of a young prince of the olden time’ and 
of how he gradually came to realize the duty which 
man owes to the animal world. It is written in the 
simple, direct style characteristic of fairy tales. 
The author's originality in presenting the doctrine 
of kindness to the little “feather and fur folk’’ will 
appeal to the child’s fancy; the touch of mystery 
given by the wizard's prophecy and the reputed 
“magic’’ powers of the Countess Gudhulda will 
quicken his interest and stir his imagination. 

The book cannot fail to promote a sympathetic 
understanding of all dumb creatures, and to inspire 
its readers to follow Prince Rudolf's exhortation, 
“Treat all animals as creatures that can live and 
love and suffer. Let them serve you if you will, but 
give them decent care in return.” 

There is a frontispiece, showing the little prince 
mounted on a white charger. The figure of the 
prince also appears on the cover, which is of 
boards with cloth back. 

150 pp. 58 cents postpaid. American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 


ANCIENT, CURIOUS AND FAMOUS WILLS, 
Virgil M. Harris. 

This attractive volume, although dealing as its 
title indicates with a somewhat technical subject, 
is nevertheless made most interesting alike to the 
lawyer and to the layman. 

One finds in its pages copies of wills running 
back centuries before Christ down to those of 
very recent date, which, because of the fame or 
idiosyncrasies of their makers, absorb one’s atten- 
tion, Statesmen, financiers, poets, men of letters, 
and others in the varied walks of life reveal in their 
last wills as nowhere else, their real selves. As the 
author says in the preface, ‘‘Wills reflect as a mirror 
the customs and habits of the times as well as the 
character of the writers.'"’ The opening chapter 
deals with the importance of the last will and offers 
many helpful suggestions toe the reader. There then 
follow copies of ancient wills, wills in fiction and 
poetry, curious wills, and wills of famous foreigners 
and Americans. 

Readers of Our Dumb Animals would be espe- 
cially interested in those testamentary provisions 
for the care and disposition of horses, dogs, cats, 
birds and even fish, friends lowlier born, whose 
devotion, loyalty and companionship have won 
them places in the affections of their masters far 
greater than that held by many a relative or ac- 
quaintance who has hoped to share in the testators’ 
bounty. 

472 pp. $4.00 net. 


Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 


IN THE EDITOR’ 


THE BIRDS OF GOD, Theron Brown. 

In this lifetime collection of anecdotes, a great 
bird lover and rare scholar has gathered together a 
vast amount of material relating to birds and the 
part they have played in the life of the world. 
Mythological references, instances from the Bible 
where birds have figured largely, and _ historical 
anecdotes are included, also those relating to the 
everyday life of hundreds of people. 

Aside from their economic value, the great worth 
of these beautiful creatures to us, as a help, a 
comfort and an inspiration, is very plainly shown. 
Many instances of rare devotion on the part of 
these small feathered beings, not only to their 
families but to some human friend, are to be found. 

In the final section, ““Our Winged Martyrs,” the 
author has unsparingly pointed out the reasons 
why so many of our birds are becoming rare. 

Apart from its appeal to the general public the 
book is admirably adapted for supplementary read- 
ing in schools, and should be gladly welcomed by 
teachers and parents for use in interesting children. 
It is handsomely bound in blue vellum stamped 
in gold. There are five full-page colored plates. 

318 pp. $1.00 postpaid. American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DAN 
Merton E. Harrison. 


The career of this peerless pacer, whose record of 
1.55, made in 1906, is still unbeaten, although well 
known and followed closely by those familiar with 
the race-track, will ever be prominent in the history 
of the horse. 

Dan Patch is made to tell his own story. He 
recalls briefly the events of his early years, his 
first impressions, experiences in harness and with 
the blacksmith and before the photographer. 
His careful training and thorough preparation are 
emphasized. 

Dan Patch pays a fine compliment to his owners, 
trainers and drivers who enabled him to do his 
best by their kindness to him and attention to his 
every need. To their honor, they insisted upon 
three essentials in the caretakers of Dan Patch: 
temperance, clean language in his presence and kind 
treatment. The racing days of the famous horse 
are over, but his admirers and every animal lover 
should be pleased to think and read of him as enjoy- 
ing in his retirement all the ease and comfort of 
paddock and pasture that a considerate owner can 
provide. 

The book is printed in large type and bound in 
heavy paper. There are several illustrations, in- 


PATCH, 


cluding the head of Dan Patch on the cover. 
186 pp. 50 cents. Webb Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


THE WOOD-CARRIERS 


OF SANTA FE 


WHAT IT COSTS IN CUBA 
This boy, Nicolas R. Lopez, is a member of 
Mrs. Ryder’s Band of Mercy in Cuba. When 
the scare over the bubonic plague began in 
Havana, last July, he interfered with a man 
who poured coal-oil over some dogs and then 
set them afire while they were still alive. The 
man shot Nicolas through the shoulder, with 
nearly a fatal result. The bullet has recently 
been removed and the brave lad will recover. 


OF HELP TO TEACHERS 
From the head of a prominent school in Maine 


come these appreciative words about Our Dumb 
Animals: 


“One of the teachers told me that your paper, 
to which she was a subscriber, was the only 
means she had of practising the state law which 
requires that a certain number of minutes each 
week be devoted to the teaching of kindness to 
animals, and the paper had proved very suc- 
cessful.” 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES 
Arrangements have been made whereby attrac- 
tive sets of lantern slides of animals and birds 
may be loaned or purchased on reasonable terms. 
Address the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, Boston. 


AUTUMN’S SIGN BEARERS 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The whippoorwill’s sad note is heard 
From out the woodland shade; 
And blue-eyed asters star the sod 
In many a sheltered glade. 
Fair Goldenrod her plumy crest . 
Is waving high in air, 
And squirrels, provident and wise, 
Are racing everywhere. 


Cattle are browsing in the fields; 
Fruit-laden trees bend low; 

While many a blazing leaf foretells 
The time of autumn’s glow. 

Swallows are dipping here and there 
On restless, joyous wing; 

And in some sheltered, grassy nook 
We hear a cricket sing. 


Grapes purpling in the autumn sun; 
Vines bearing melons green, 

Beneath whose screen the mottled toad 
Fares forth to view the scene. 

All nature presages the change 
That fruitful autumn brings, 

When no more in its leafy nest 
The mated robin sings. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘The Story of Scraggles,’’ 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Winning of Black Birdie and Other 
Experiences with Horses 


P and up we went, higher 
=3 and higher, and each time 
Black Birdie wanted to 
pause, I insisted that she 
go on. Then, suddenly, 
I pulled on the bit, 
whirled her around, and 
urged her to make the 
descent. When wereached 
the road from which we 
had started 
sO unceremoniously a few minutes 
before, those who had come to see 
the ‘‘fun’’ when Black Birdie ‘‘bucked 
the life out of the parson,” were 
astonished to see her quietly settle 
down to a walk, obeying the bridle, 
and as soon as she had regained her 
breath, start off in a canter as gently 
and prettily as any family horse in 
the land. 

I rode her to the nearest railway 
town, some twenty miles away, that 
day, and then daily for some months 
enjoyed her high spirits and untiring 
energy. Nothing seemed to take 
from her that abounding life that 
had madeheruntamable. On Thanks- 
giving Day I preached a morning 
sermon, rode Black Birdie to Galena, 
some sixteen or eighteen miles, 
preached again, rode across the Reese 
River valley to Lewis, twenty-five 
miles, preached again, rode to Star, 
four miles up the steep mountain 
canyon, and then returned to Battle 
Mountain some twenty-five more 
miles, and it was not Black Birdie 
who was tired. 

But almost every day for weeks 
after I first got her, I used to go 
into the stable, talk with her, rub 
her down, pet her, and generally 
acquaint her with me. I never once 
used a whip on her, and the jingle 
of spurs near her sent her frantic, 
hence I never dared to put them on 
even had I wanted. 

During the winter I announced 
that I would preach at a certain min- 
ing-camp on a given day. When the 
day arrived the snow was so deep on 
the road that the driver of the mail sleigh had 
reported that it was impossible for him to get 
through, though such a report meant a fine of 
$500 if any one else succeeded in getting through. 
Despite the warnings of friends and wise ones I 
resolved to make the attempt. When I came to 
the deep snow I dismounted from Black Birdie, 
tied the bridle-rein to the saddle and gave her 
her freedom. Then, lying down I crawled and 
rolled over the four mile stretch of what was 
regarded as impassable, my faithful horse keep- 


ing close to me all the time, up to the belly in. 


snow and able only to move by making frantic 
jumps, three or four of which at a time were 
all she cared to accomplish. Then she would 
lie still awhile, until I was a little further ahead, 


“Living the Radiant Life,”’ 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


“Through Ramona’s Country,”’ Etc., Etc. 


when, in her few quick jumps and sprawls she 
would reach me again. 

Needless to state I grew to be very fond of 
her, but one early Monday morning in the slip- 
pery weather when the snow was melting, I 
was returning to. Battle Mountain from Lewis, 
and about midway between the two towns we 
came to where a wagon and its trailer, loaded 
with goods, stood stalled in the road. It had 
been there several days evidently, for animals 
and driver were gone, and it was doubtless 
abandoned until the roads were somewhat 
dried. Carelessly I had not recinched my saddle 
upon reaching the level ground after the four 


“KICKING AND PLUNGING FRANTICALLY SHE DASHED OFF” 


or five mile descent from Lewis into the valley, 
hence my saddle rested loosely on the back of 
my horse. Just as we were passing the wagon 
the wind gave the covering canvas a quick 
movement which startled Black Birdie. She 
sprang aside and in so doing the saddle turned. 
I was thrown and for a few moments hung by 
one stirrup. Then, fortunately for me, my 
foot was released, but the next moment the 
overturned saddle was between Black Birdie’s 
legs. In vain I called to her and strove to 
calm her. This was more than any high- 
spirited self-respecting mustang or bronco could 
or would bear, and kicking and plunging franti- 
cally she dashed off into the sage-brush, deter- 
mined to rid herself of the encumbrance which 


“What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 


All rights reserved 


had dared to place itself between her fore and 
hind legs. I saw pieces of the saddle fly, while 
Black Birdie also seemed to fly. She was soon 
out of sight and I never saw her again. 

I paid a bill of $40 for the saddle, and was 
told that she had been recovered, but was being 
used by the vaqueros out on the range. I 
sincerely hope her final experience with me did 
not obliterate all the earlier ones, for surely if 
they were half as delightful memories to her as 
they still are to me, she could have looked back 
to many happy and delightful hours spent with 
one who had no other feelings for her than those 
of admiration for her beauty, delight in her 
unbounded energy and tireless spirit 
and love for her affectionate dispo- 
sition. 

One of my Nevada appointments, 
during my missionary life, was Tus- 
carora, and when I left there to go 
to the annual conference at Genoa, 
about four hundred miles away, | 
decided to purchase a span of horses 
and a buckboard and drive. A man 
at Mountain City, some seventy miles 
to the northeast, had advertised 
horses, buckboard, wagon, and har- 
ness for sale. I hired a horse, rode 
to Mountain City, and made arrange- 
ments to purchase the vehicles and 
harness, and then to select from a 
herd of some thirty horses the two 
I desired. I quickly picked out two 
black animals, fairly well matched 
in size and weight, about 1100 pounds, 
and said I would take those. The 
owner, in an indirect way, did his 
best to persuade me to change my 
mind about one of the horses, a rich 
black with a fern muzzle that was 
as soft and sensitive as the nostrils 
of a delicate child. I stuck to my 
choice, however, and he finally told 
me that the reason he was opposed 
to my having the horse was that he 
was a dangerous kicker. He had a 
swift side stroke that had broken 
the collar-bones of two men, one of 
whom was at that present time in 
the hospital at Elko, and had killed 
athird. I looked the horse over again, 
liked his face, and determined I 
would risk it. That day I drove him 
and his companion seventy miles, but 
when I came to unharness him, what 
with my ignorance of harness and 
the horse’s trepidity, I think I must have un- 
buckled every strap there was and then let the 
remnants fall off. 

Next morning, however, I got ‘some one who 
knew” to show me how to fix up and put on the 
harness, and that day, with my family, started 
for Genoa. We camped out going and return- 
ing, and the horse and I soon came to know 
and understand each other. For five years 
thereafter I drove that pair of horses, Johnnie 
and Chief, twice on trips of over a thousand 
miles each. I always groomed and harnessed 
them myself, seldom used a whip, and personally 
never had any trouble. I came to the conclusion 
that the reason Johnnie was so nervous was that 
he had been cruelly treated while being “‘broken,”’ 
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and also because he was partially blind in one 
eye. I always spoke to him and petted him when 
I went near him and the result was a perfect and 
friendly understanding between us. Yet he 
broke my brother’s collar-bone by one of his side 
kicks, and also that of the friend to whom I 
afterwards sold him, but both the men confessed 
that it was their own carelessness that startled 
the horse, and caused the “accidents.” 
(To be continued) 


POINTERS FOR HORSEMEN 


Let the horse have at least one day’s rest 
every week. See that he is comfortable in his 
stall; that it is neither dark, damp, or draughty, 
and that he has a good bed to lie on. 

See that his harness fits properly, and is kept 
clean. 

Make sure that he is neither overloaded nor 
overdriven. Do not leave him standing with a 
heavy load unsupported 


THE OLD HORSE 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


He is so old, and he has worked so hard, 

Without a thought of asking a reward; 

So many different masters he has known, 

Some kind, some thoughtless, some with 
hearts of stone; 

And he is working yet—old, tired, and weak! 

Each day a torture, yet he cannot speak! 

He cannot tell with pleading, quivering lip 

How often he must suffer from the whip. 

The seal of silence was to him assigned. 

He cannot say, ‘‘O Master, please be kind!”’ 

And how his scanty feed at kindness mocks!— 

A pint of screenings in a dirty box! 

How sweet would seem to his poor stumbling 
feet 

The press of velvet pastures cool and sweet! 

This he has earned! A few years’ rest—and then 

The lethal sleep that brings no touch of pain! 

O faithful heart, O servant ever true, 

The world unworthy is of such as you! 


by shaft-props, nor with 
the sun glaring in his 
face. 

Horses, like human 
beings, are often thirsty 
when hard at work, so 
offer them water fre- 
quently. A little oat- 
meal in the water is very 
refreshing and sustain- 
ing. 

Don’t buy cheap feed. 
It is false economy be- 
cause the horse will pay 
the price. 

Don’t use an _ over- 
head checkrein; it causes 
suffering, and _ injures 
the horse—also it pre- 
vents him using his full 
strength. 

Use no blinders. The 
horse does not need 
them and they are liable 
to injure his eyes. 

If your horse falls, 
don’t shout at him or 
beat him; help him to 
get up. 

Don’t experiment with 
medicine when your 
horse is sick nor listen 
to the man who has a 
secret remedy for every 
ailment, but consult a 
reputable veterinary at 
once. 

Be gentle, be kind, be 
patient. 


“MUSIC,” TWENTY-YEAR OLD MARE OF ARABIAN DESCENT 
Owned and driven for fifteen years by Dr. C. W. Jackson, Monson, Massachusetts 


CRUELTY THE CHRISTIAN’S SHAME 


RS. L. O. Nave of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, in an eloquent burst of 
righteous indignation at the cruel 
treatment of animals, writes in 
the Sun of that city as follows: 

In this great country where we 
boast of our religion, of our 
churches, of our culture, and our 
refinement, we all know that 
societies have had to be organ- 
ized all over the United States 
for the protection of dumb 
animals from the cruelties of man! Societies to 
protect animals—that some of us are pleased to 
call beasts—from the cruel treatment of Christian 
man! 

What a reflection on the type of men in this 
Christian age—that laws have to be made— 
societies have to be organized, to prevent men 
from exercising their 
cruelties on animals that 
cannot speak for them- 
selves!) When a man 
becomes a victim of the 
alcohol habit, we know 
that his will power is 
weakened and he has 
practically no control 
over his own actions; 
when a man becomes an 
habitual gambler, we 
understand that the 
glamor of money has 
warped his sensibilities 
of honor—but when a 
man mistreats a dumb 
animal, what excuse 
shall we make for him? 
Thoughtlessness? That 
is a poor reason for a 
man to cause suffering; 
a poor excuse for men to 
try to cover up the 
promptings of a mean 
heart. Any man who 
has a kind heart, who 
makes any pretense to- 
ward being a true gentle- 
man, is kind to all of 
God's animals. He does 
not allow his horses 
abused and overworked 
for a few paltry cents. 
Horses are made to 
work for man, you say? 
Yes, and that is just the 
reason the horse deserves 
your consideration and 
deserves just as much 


THE CRUEL CHECKREIN 


It is strange that the overhead checkrein has 
not run its course and been given up long ago, 
observes the Weekly Call of Troy, Illinois. 

A horse will travel easier, last longer and look 
better when given his head. If checked at all 
it should be with only a moderate side check. 

The present fashion is to clip the foretop close 
to the skull so the animal's eyes and brain have 
no protection from light and heat, and then pull 
up his face to the sun with an overdraw. This 
is rank abuse of a helpless dumb animal, and is 
entirely uncalled for save by ignorant custom and 
fashionable stupidity. Some horse-breakers draw 
a colt’s head so high that the torturing checks 
get all of its attention, and its education, when 
handled thus, is about as complete as that of the 
young man who went through college by entering 
at the front door and being kicked out at the rear. 


COLOR IN HORSES AND MULES 


Lieut.-Col. Charles E. Woodruff, chief surgeon 
of the Western division of the army, maintains 
that gray and white horses live much longer 
in the tropics than darker-colored horses. Al- 
most the only ones that survive ordinary ail- 
ments in Manila are said to be white, gray, roan 
and light yellow; among these, the white horses 
predominate. Of 100 Chinese mules bought 
for the Philippine constabulary in 1903, only 
four lived more than seven years, and these had 
milk-white hair and jet-black skin. 

Colonel Woodruff says, ‘‘There is some un- 
known relation between color and nervousness. 
On review, the gray troop-horse is actually 
phlegmatic, the sorrel quiet, and the bays excit- 
able and restless. Although, like all colors, 
black horses are sometimes quiet, they are be- 
lieved to be the most excitable of all.” 


comfort as it is possible 
for you to give him. 
In the name of common decency, if you must 


- abuse or mistreat any of God's creation, don’t 


let it be a helpless animal that cannot speak 
in its own behalf. If the horses could tell us 
of the pain they suffer, the human race could 
not endure the cries that would go up from 
abused, neglected horses, even in our fair city. 


COST OF KEEPING HORSES 


The cost of keeping the average farm horse in 
the State of Minnesota is approximately $85 a 
year, says a contributor to Farm Journal. This 
includes such items as feed, shelter, labor in 
caring for the horse, depreciation in value, shoe- 
ing, and all other expenses. It is also estimated 
that the length of time which each horse works 
during the day is a little less than four hours, 
for a yearly average, excluding Sundays and 
holidays. 
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NINE JUNIOR HUMANE LEAGUES IN PRIMARY GRADES OF LOGAN HEIGHTS SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The Dog That Goes to School 


By BESSIE E. WHITE 


ETTY is a small, brown and 
white fox-terrier. She goes 
to school every day, and 
likes it better than a great 
many of the boys and girls, 
because she starts for the 
school-house on Saturdays 
and Sundays and seems 
quite disappointed when 
her master calls her back. 
While the school is in ses- 
sion Betty lies quietly under the stove, where it 
is nice and warm. 

When the first grade is called out, and the 
little tots begin to read over the lines, ‘“The busy 
squirrel runs around, looks for acorns on the 
ground,” the dog gets drowsy and, snuggling her 
head on her paws, falls asleep. Sometimes, 
when dreaming, she flaps her short tail excitedly 
against the sheet of zinc under the old stove. 
Then the children smile a little and the teacher 
remarks that “Betty is probably chasing a 
squirrel.” 

The dog knows what the sounding of the recess 
bell means quite as well as any of the pupils, 
and usually makes a dash for the door, in order 
to be the first one out. If some of the children 
get ahead of her, she dances into line near her 
master and goes out with him. She never stays 
in at recess but is always out playing with the 
boys and girls or chasing the squirrels in and out 
among the trees around the school-house. 

When the noon hour arrives, Betty keeps near 
the children, her small head poised expectantly. 
They talk to her and give her bits of meat and 
bread. She likes candy and is very fond of 
fruit, especially grapes. 

The dog does not sleep as much during the 
afternoon session. She wanders up and down the 


aisles, visiting this child and that one. Some- 
times she takes the teacher's arm-chair, if it is 
vacated, or sits on the top of her master’s desk, 
very quiet and erect. If, in the meantime, he 
has to come down to the front for a recitation, 
Betty comes along with him and sits on his lap 
or at his feet while the class recites. 

Miss White, the teacher, doesn’t mind having 
this extra pupil. The dog is always quiet 
and well-behaved in the school-room and in no 
way does she hinder the progress of the children 
in their work. 

The school which the dog attends is in the 
town of Marlboro, New Hampshire. It is 
a district school, the building containing only 
one large room. There are thirty-four pupils, 
mostly Finn children, who are well-behaved and 
above the average in brightness. 

The dog is owned by Masters Paul and Walton 
West. The boys live on a farm. Betty was 
picked up a few years ago in Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, by a dog catcher. She proved to be 
such a friendly and intelligent animal that the 
man hated to shoot her, so wrote to Paul and 
Walton asking them to come over and look at the 
dog. The boys took her home. A_ short 
while after that, they met her owner in Keene. 
He told them he had taken the dog with him to 
a lumber camp and that she had run away, 
while they were there. The man, seeing how 
much the boys thought of their new pet, told 
them they might keep her, so that Betty has a 
fine home and is getting a good education. 

All the children take a great interest in their 
small, dumb friend. They are very kind to her 
and thoughtful of her comfort. If this feeling 
is encouraged, it will most certainly lead them to 
be thoughtful and kind to all animals, will it 
not? 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

“*I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of the president: 

The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year; 
twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, etc.; copy of 
“Songs of Happy Life;’’ and an imitation gold badge for 
the president. See inside back cover for prices of Band of 
Mercy badges and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Thirteen branches of the Band of Mercy, 
formed in six different states during August, 
show that in several sections the work was kept 
up even in this popular vacation month. Bands 
were reported as follows: 

West Scarboro, Maine: Methodist S.S., 8. 

Kearneysville, West Virginia: Hope. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: Agnew. 

Amory, Mississippi: Amory School. 

Louisiana, Missouri: Baptist. 

Louisville, Colorado: Louisville. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 85,111. 


SHEEP PROTECTED FROM WILD ANIMALS IN NATIONAL FOREST, OREGON 
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THE FROGS AND THE CANDLE 


- ILLIAM J. LONG, the naturalist, has made a 
r study of frogs and their habits, and the 
following story from his book, ‘Wilderness 
Ways,” tells of the strange power exerted 
over these creatures by a light: 

The most curious and interesting bit of 
their strange life, he says, came out at night, 
when they were fascinated by my light. I 
used sometimes to set a candle on a piece of 
board for a float, and place it in the water 
close to the shore, where the ripples would 
set it dancing gently. Then I would place a 
little screen of bark at the shore end of the float, and sit down 
behind it in darkness. 

Presently two points of light would begin to shine, then to 
scintillate, out among the lily-pads, and chigwooltz would come 
stealing in, his eyes growing bigger and brighter with wonder. 
He would place his forearms akimbo on the edge of the 
float, and lift himself up a bit, like a little old man, and 
stare steadfastly at the light. And there he would stay as 
long as I let him, just staring and blinking. 

Soon two other points of light would come stealing in 
from the other side, and another frog would set his elbows 
on the float and stare hard across at the first comer. And 
then two more shining points, and two more, till twelve or 
fifteen frogs were gathered about my beacon, as thick as they 
could find elbow room on the float, all staring and blinking 
like so many strange water owls come up from the bottom to 
debate weighty things, with a little flickering will-o’-the-wisp 
nodding grave assent in the midst of them. But never a word 
was spoken; the silence was perfect. 

Sometimes one, more fascinated or more curious than the 
others, would climb on the float, and put his nose solemnly 
into the light. Then there would be a loud sizzle, a jump and 
a splash; the candle would go out, and the wondering circle 
of frogs would scatter to the lily-pads again, all swimming 
as if in a trance, dipping their heads under water to wash 
the light from their bewildered eyes. 


From “Old Mother West Wind’s Animal F rienda,"” ‘iy Thornton W. Burgess 
Courtesy of Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


‘THE PUPPIES’ MISHAP - - 


The frost is thick on the dealers bs 
The pups. all night inthe cold have lain; ” Trederic- 


Now morning finds aluddled heap 
Of tired doglngs sound asleep: 


pink foot here anda brown leg 
noses poked out everywhere , 
And coiled on top a flattened ball 


He with chilly shrink 


ae 


And frightened eyes that amoment Hinks 
lor slowly he begins to slide we — 


stits the pile msde; 


Ten on becomes 
d whites* brownsare bowled 
ways by somethmg wriggling hard- 

A fuzzy, baby Saint Berard 


Wok alia say Oh what a bore 
To be so puppy-plastered Ofer. 


Why cant a fellow take his ease? 
Beats all lve ever heard of fleas! 


“Then seems to add in high disqust,, 


> see how badly my coat is mussedt 
& ~—Now(withashake ) | want it Known 
= This coat is mine, and min€ alone! ” 


And so each tiny terrier, hound, 
And coach-dog ruefully sits 
As if he wondered where and when 

Hed find acozy spot again. 
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TOMORROW COMES THE SUN 
By SARAH K. BOLTON 
After the storm the calm; 
After the night the day; 
After the frosts the flowers; 
After the work the play. 


After the grief the joy; 
After the stress the rest; 

After the loss the gain; 
After the worst the best. 


Look for the good and hope; 
Strive till the right is won; 

Smile at the clouds and wait; 
Tomorrow comes the sun. 


RECEIPTS BY THE M. S. P. C. A. FOR AUGUST, 1912 
Fines and witness fees, $100.65. 


Members and Donors 
For Summer Work for Horses 

Mrs. David Nevins, $250; Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, $200; 
Mrs. L. N. Kettle, $100; Mrs. W. W. Warren, $50; Mrs. 
John E. Hudson, $50; Mrs. C. C. Converse, $50; John Fogg 
Twombly, $50; J. C. Storey, $15; Mrs. J. S. Howe, $3; 
Mrs. J. M. Willcutt, $2; Mrs. A. G. Clerk, $2; Miss M. J. 
Sitgreaves, $2; Miss B. H. Stanton, $2; Mrs. M. H. Ban- 
croft, $2; Emile Pickhardt, $2; Miss E. C. Post, $1; Miss V. 
W. Sargent, $1. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

John D. Williams, Ebed L. Ripley, A. F. Estabrook, 
Wm. B. Walker, Mrs. Mary R. Parker, Mrs. A. N. Milliken, 
Wm. Endicott, Miss E. W. Frost, Miss F. M. Faulkner, 
Mrs. Chas. I. Travelli, Mrs. George S. Silsbee, Lester 
Leland, Charles Whittemore. 


TWENTY DOLLARS EACH 
F. B. Sears, Mrs. Sidney Clementson, Walter Hunnewell, 
Miss M. A. O. Elder, Mrs. Amos P. Tapley, Miss F. E. 
Morrill, Miss Amelia Morrill, Miss A. W. Morrill, Mrs. 
H. S. Russell, J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Herbert H. Eustis. 
Miss E. Annie Upham. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Horace S. Sears, Robert Saltonstall, Carter, Rice & Co., 
C. W. Sturgis, Miss M. R. Peabody, George Wigglesworth, 
Edward C. Johnson, Mrs. C. T. White, Mrs. G. G. Lowell, 
J. Collins Warren, M. D., Miss Helen Wheeler, The Misses 
King, Miss E. H. Bartol, Augustus H. Ellis, William Simes, 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Mrs. William Haskins, Mrs. R. S. 
Russell, Geo. R. Armstrong, H. C. Derby, Mrs. D. W. 
Ensign, Mrs. T. K. Lothrup, Mrs. Theo. Chase, Miss A. P. 
Jackson, Mrs. Gideon Scull, Grenville H. Norcross, Robert 
A. Boit, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Stearns, Henry F. Tapley. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

“Aunt Mary,”’ Edw. Fox Sainsbury, Mrs. J. H. Daven- 
port and daughter, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Roswell R. 
Robinson, Brown, Durrell & Co., Miss M. W. Simpkins, 
Arthur P. Tarbell, Mrs. H. R. Blackmar, Miss Edith 
Babcock, Chas. R. Codman, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Mrs. M. 
P. White, Miss L. S. Brewer, Hon. Perlie A. Dyar, Miss E. 
Rodman, Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Miss Julia Goddard, 
Mrs. J. E. Devlin, Misses Bumstead, Miss J. F. Hathaway, 
A. Farwell Bemis, Miss Eleanor G. May, Mrs. A. B. Clum, 
E. Frank Eastman. 


For General Work of the Society 
Mrs. A. Martin Pierce, $11, of which $10 for Angell 
Memorial, Carrie E. Hutchins, $7; Mrs. J. F. Farley, $7; 
L. B. Thacher, $6; Alexander Sedgwick, $4; Mrs. F. F. 
Raymond, $4; Mrs. Jowett, $2.20; Mrs. C. M. Hathaway, 
$1.50; Dr. J. D. Tuffer, $1.50; Misses Eunice Cameron and 
Marguerite Andrew, $0.44. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Thomas A. Forsyth, for Bridle Fund, Mrs. Mary V. 
Polsey, Mrs. Dan’l Merriman, Miss Mary Elliott, Miss 
Heloise Meyer, Miss A. and E. G. May, for the Angell 
Memorial, Jackson K. Sears, Mrs. Cate A. Ogle, Mrs. E. 
S. E. Cote, Mrs. S. E. Saunders, Mrs. Donald Gordon, 
Miss Julia Lyman, James M. Crafts. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. C. W. McConnell, for Angell Memorial, Charles 
E. Stevens, J. H. O'Neil, Mrs. Job Hathaway, J. Hunter 
Machine Co., Max E. Butler, Miss E. F. Folsom, Mrs. G. L. 
Burbank, Mrs. Orpha E. Johnson, Mrs. Sarah W. Pratt, “‘in 
loving remembrance of my dear Toba,” Thomas W. 
Nickerson, Miss Alied Schenck, Mrs. L. L. Swann, Mrs. 
J. F. Rogers, J. F. Leahan, Mrs. Mary R. Parker, Mrs. 
I. C. Ingraham, in memory of her daughter, H. Phippen, 


M. D., Mrs. Robert Cluett, L. L. Brown Paper Co., Mrs. 
C. M. Campbell, Smith Paper Co., Mrs. Geo. H. Myers, 
C. F. Robinson, F. H. Hedge, Mrs. L. E. Sturtevant, 
Miss C. H. Swift, Miss M. F. Morse, Miss A. B. Stevens, 
Mrs. H. D. Walker, Mrs. I. H. Thompson, Robert Fowler, 
John S. Boyd. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. S. P. Lawrence, Winthrop Magee, Mrs. A. H. Bagg, 
J. Lubelezyk, Wm. Lovejoy, Robinson & Jones Co., 
Miss H. P. Sibley, B. T. Gale, Mrs. W. M. Cadwell, G. T. 
Dean, Mrs. F. H. Smith, for Angell Memorial, J. F. Marchi, 
Miss Cora Small, F. D. Amsden, W. C. Ostrander, Mrs. A. 
R. Smith, Mrs. E. H. Marsh. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. Lucy Marvin, Amos A. Falls, Lena and Eliza 
Hoehn, for the Angell Memorial, “in memory of our pet, 
Daisy, our faithful friend and companion for seventeen 
years," Nathan Durfee, Geo. H. Waring, Mrs. Leonard 
Slade, F. H. Pease, Arthur Plumb, C. C. Gamwell, Mrs. 
Agnes Briggs, Hon. J. C. Crosby, Wellington & Crosier, 
W. H. Turner, Mrs. J. A. Orr, B. F. Sturgis, M.D., Murray 
Brown, Chas. A. Lawrence, Mrs. C. J. Ridgway, Miss 
Anna Ricketson, W. W. W. Machine Co., H. Sedgwick, 
Mrs. K. M. Ferris, C. R. Kinney, Mrs. John White, A. L. 
Walters, Mrs. W. H. Eaton, John White, Mrs. J L. Kilbon, 
Mrs. D. M. Collins, Mrs. C. J. Rice, O. R. Bodwell, C. W. 
Jackson, M. D., Miss H. J. Goodwin, John Talbot, Miss 
M. W. Olcutt, Mrs. W. H. McInnis, E. T. Slocum, Mrs. 
W. B. Dillon, Mrs. H. S. Rayboldt, W. B. Rice, Beckwith 
& Pike, Mrs. F. H. Smith, Mrs. E. S. Mitehell, J. A. Shaw, 
Mrs. F. Sprague, C. B. Brewer, Mrs. C. J. Lane, Miss G. 
Allen, Miss Bertha L. Childs, “for Angell Memorial, in 
memory of mother,” B. T. Thayer, J. A. Lunt, for Angell 
Memorial, Charles A. Williams, T. F. Sherman, Mrs. B. M. 
Torrey, Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Mrs. C. E. Brayton, Miss 
M. W. Rockwell, Mrs. M. C. Cole, Mrs. K. F. Gross, Mrs. 
W. J. Hebner. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. J. C. Nowell, C. Fosdick, Miss L. R. Johnson, 
Mrs. I. A. Lane, Mrs. M. Flynn, Miss E. Hoehn, E. E. Lee, 
Mrs. S. F. Winn, W. I. Milham, Dr. A. J. Gallison, Mrs. 
E. Z. Smedley, Miss Anne Morton, J. F. Hanson, J. H. 
Liebmann, Miss H. J. Lee, Mrs. C. H. Porter, Miss H. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. H. Locke, L. B. Lewis, W. L. Rowell, 
Mrs. C. G. Copeland, Miss K. Copeland, Mrs. W. C. 
Roberts, Mrs. J. W. Rogers, Mrs. Geo. Ripley, W. S. 
Robinson, Miss E. Rhoades, Mrs. A. J. Marshall, Pauline 
Root, for Angell Memorial, Mrs. W. B. Rice, Brookfield, 
Mass. (no name), W. C. Simons, Wm. Read, D. H. Fletcher, 
F. W. Stanard, A. H. Sweet, R. T. Shumway, Mrs. A. W. 
Southwick, Mrs. L. M. Manning, Mrs. H. Swasey, Sunbeam 
Chapter of the King’s Daughters, Ivoryton, Conn., for 
Angell Memorial, H. L. Brown, Mrs. A. P. Sawyer, Miss 
F. E. Colby, H. Isenburg, J. C. Booth, Mrs. L. R. Smith, 
Thomas Field, Miss B. L. Childs, Mrs. G. D. Soule, C. J. 
Sawyer, S. Stark, Mrs. G. W. Smith, Mrs. H. S. Rayboldt, 
Mrs. Ida Schoppe, for Angell Memorial “in loving memory 
of Gyp,”’ Mrs. K. “‘for Angell Memorial, from Belle, our 
dearly loved bulldog,” W. C. Taylor, Thomas Todd, W. P. 
Sparrell, Mrs. B. F. Folsom, D. P. Valley, H. S. Richardson, 
Mrs. C. C. Forster, Mrs. A. Rigby, Mrs. A. F. Davis, G. 
W. Durphee, Rev. L. Howard, J. J. Kerrigan, M. D., 
Mrs. L. C. Wood, Mrs. E. L. Hawkins, Miss R. Smith, 
J. C. Milne, Mrs. E. L. Griffin, Mrs. E. G. Francis, L. W. 
Mason, B. W. Wilbur, Mrs. E. E. Waring, R. McGregor, 
Mrs. E. D. Crump, M. D. Lynch, Jr., H. K. Nye, A. B. 
Paul, C. W. Shurtleff, J. C. Tripp, Dr. S.W. Bowen, Mrs. 
J. Mills, Miss L. Tucker, Miss C. C. Currier, E. A. Spauld- 
ing, F. W. Goodwin, F. Perrin, Mrs. W. C. Spencer, Mrs. 
E. H. Abbott, E. H. Abbott, Jr., H. H. Howard, Miss A. 
Fessenden, A. B. Hammond, J. F. Fitzgerald, C. H. 
Spring, Everett Paine, W. A. Walker, Mrs. W. Goodwin, 
Salkins & Laskey, Ropes Bros., Rev. L. Malvern, Mrs. 
W. N. Parrott, Miss S. C. Clark, Mrs. R. O. Fuller, Mrs. 
C. A. Haskell, Mrs. E. H. Byington, R. D. Holt, Mrs. 
H. J. Krebbs, Mrs. D. M. Simmons, Mrs. F. G. Price, 
Mrs. G. Oswald, Mrs. G. L. Mower, Rev. J. Boyle, C. R. 
Wright, Mrs. E. P. Brown, C. C. Chesney, J. S. Gillen, 
Mrs. W. D. Wyman, Mrs. C. H. Hobbs, Miss Mary Clark, 
J. W. Noble, D. Bridges, C. F. Bigley, G. H. Cooper, 
C. S. Ferris & Sons, R. Ulrick, P. H. Keegan, M. P. 
Lawton & Son, Miss E. D. Rose, R. Pezzine, H. C. Savage, 
Mrs. M. L. Hubby, Rev. J. M. Pendergast, Miss F. C, 
Bowen, Mrs. J. A. Bowen, Mrs. C. R. Hood, J. B. McCarthy, 
F. J. Phillips, Mrs. E. T. Lawrence, Crosby & Davis Co., 
J. H. Ells, Miss E. Foss, Mrs. H. T. Combs, Mrs. C. H. 
Fellows, Mrs. C. E. Lombard, G. E. Joslyn, Dr. G. H. 
Beebe, Mrs. M. Brucker, Mrs. E. Goodrich, Mrs. H. A. 
Brewster, Mrs. E. A. Harrington, Mrs A W. Seaver, 


Mrs. G. O. Lowden, Mrs. C. B. Macy, Mrs. C. C. Francis, 
F. P. Simpson, J. B. Cummings, Mrs. B. F. Flower, Mrs. 
S. P. Riley, C. T. Coogan, P. C. Langdon, Mrs. L. H. 
Reives, Mrs. W. S. Skeats, Miss E. K. Kennedy, Mrs. 
S. C. Anderson, R. G. Engleman, Mrs. W. L. Cummings, 
G. W. Pease, Mrs. G. S. Adams, Miss R. C. Hunt, Mrs. 
W. C. Carpenter, Mrs. L. D. Moore, Miss E. Gamwell, 
W. I. Meggs, Mrs. R. A. Chapman, Mrs. E. S. Howe, 
C. N. Foote, W. D. Curtis, Mrs. C. C. Perkins, “The 
Coffee Shop,” Rev. W. J. Dower, Mrs. W. A. Pearce, 
C. J. Reipert, Dr. A. W. Sylvester, Moran & Kelsea, Mrs. 
D. Gimlick, W. C. Kingsley, E C. Smith, Mrs. C. H. 
Crowell, H. J. P. Gruno, Mrs. E. Miller, Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
Mrs. D. Griffin, Miss E. Kernow, E. Rogers, Mrs. G. K. 
Baird, Jr., Mrs. J. M. Van Huyck, C. D. Hawks, Miss 
M. L. Grout, Mrs. R. E. Heath, E. J. Flynn, J. M. Buck, 
Dr. J. Jones, F. S. Aymar, Jr., D. P. Sullivan, G. Seymour, 
Mrs. D. Morrisey, M. Flynn, Dr. E. P. Hale. E. McDonald, 
Rev. L. D. Bliss, J. Kirkwood, Miss F. D. Rogers, Dr. C. 
D. Duclos, Master C. P. Prowse, L. C..H. Adams, W 
Mahanna, P. C. Duxbury. 
All others, $37.87. Total, $2,532.51. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 


J. C. Whipple, $15.37; Joseph Foster, $13.80; A co- 
worker, $8.50; J. E. Birnie, $4; C. A. Ranney, $4; John L. 
Stoddard, $3.25; W. P. Elkins, $3; Edison Thompson, $3; 
Madelaine Young, $2.50; Mrs. Carrie Barrie, $2.50; 
Augusta M. Kennedy, $2.50; Mrs. Fred Glidden, $2.50; 
C. B. Aylesworth, $2.50; Mrs. M. B. Peare, $2.50; Evelyn 
Friers, $2; Mrs. M. F. Lawrence, $2; Mrs. Emma Gray, $2; 
F. B. Cudworth, $2; J. R. Poteat, $1.75; Adelaide Murphy, 
$1.50; Mrs. M. A. Baldwin, $1.50; N. E. News Co., $1.48; 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, $1.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. Alice Park, Josiah F. Lane, Susan F. Worcester, 
Margaret Babcock, Mrs. D. H. Nickerson, R. V. Sanissena, 
Paris Gibson, Georgie Fry, K. Kimball, H. M. Packard, 
Clara Botsford, F. S. Beckford, Wm. Herron, C. H. Sutton, 
Mrs. F. S. Beckford, E. B. Tyler, Miss M. G. Coolidze, 
Mrs. Mary Nealy, Mrs. N. Spooner, Chester C. Clapp, 
M. E. Lippincott, Mrs. V. R. Gray, W. C. Gault, Crowley, 
R. W. Bessinger, J. H. Whitman, Mrs. John Curreen, Mrs. 
M. M. Antisdale, Miss L. M. Behrens, S. V. Ellis, Mrs. 
A. H. Knight, R. J. Wilkin, Camilla Watson, Mrs. A. K. 
Gardiner, Miss E. Cheeseman, Byron Jennings, J. R. 
Gottschalk. 

All others, $9.21. Total, $131.61 

Sales of Publications, $106.71. Total, $3,321.48. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR AUGUST, 1912 


Mrs. M. L. Hall, $35.70; A co-worker, $21.70; Mrs. 
Frances E. Stevens, $20; R. H. Murray, $10.80; Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, $7.89; Miss Virginia W. Sargent, $6; 
Miss Ellen Snow, $5; H. M. Sanders, $5; M. O. Svendsen, 
$1.85; C. Hauser, $1.50; Miss A. J. Doupe, $1.25; Training 
School, N. Chelmsford, Mass., $1.15; A. J. Turgeon, $1; 
G. M. Diedenay, $1; H. C. Bucksath, $1; Mrs. J. M. 
Liggett, $1; _Interest $202. Small sales, $32. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 
ts and societies are invited to correspond with us 
ae terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE CATION 

OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual | - 
Associate Life 50 00 ranch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’ 's i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


—- DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 


‘ADVERTISING sent upon application. 
Manuscripts and all communications intended for the 
paper should be oddreneed. to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
m, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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“The Master Bridle” without any Bit 


nternational Trust Company 


MILK, DEVONSHIRE AND ARCH STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS ctamew) $4,000,000.00 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 
SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of Individuals, Firms, Corporations, and 
Trustees. 
INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits Sabiect to Check. Special rates 
on Time Deposits. Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administrator and Trustee of Estates and as 


$5.00 


Pat. in the United States, France, Canada and England 


Controls absolutely by the combination of two metal plates; one in the nose 
band that rests over the nasal bone, and the other on the lower jaw strap. 
Pressure on the nose is increased or decreased at will when pulling on the 
reins. People who are using it on their horses are astonished at the mar- 


velous results. 
The Master Bridle is Humane, Sanitary 


Interesting booklet on request. 


FOX MASTER BRIDLE CoO., Inc. 1726 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Superior to any bridle 
in existence, and is practical for every purpose for which a horse is used. 


tions. 


JOHN M. GRAHAM, President 
HERBERT WELLINGTON, Vice-President B. FARNHAM SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


Trustee, Registrar, and Transfer Agent of Railroad and Other Corpora- 


New Safe Deposit Vaults 


Largest and Most Perfectly Appointed in New England 


HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary 


Science Monitor. 


A Book That Will Fascinate Every Child 


PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST 


By IDA KENNISTON 


Written in the form of a delightful fairy tale, full of adventure. 
“Serving the same purpose as ‘Black Beauty’ and ‘Beautiful Joe,’ 
this book should meet with a ready sale — the land.’’—Christian 


150 pages, large type, with Genii fancy board covers, 58 cents, 
postpaid. Special prices in quantities for school use. ° 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


An Ideal Holiday Gift Book 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 


By Tueron Brown of The Youths’ Companion 
A lifetime collection of anecdotes about birds 
by a great bird lover and rare scholar. 


“Careful perusal will enable young people, 
and their elders, to*understand and appreciate 
better the importance of bird life.’-— BostonGlobe. 


A splendid volume for supplementary reading. 
Invaluable to teachers and parents. 

318 pages, gilt top, bound in blue vellum, 
stamped in gold, with five full-page colored plates. 


One dollar, postpaid. 
Special prices in quantities for school use. 


American Humane Education Society 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


“Choisa’ Ceylon Tea 
Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 


1lb. Canisters, 60 cents 
3 lb. Canisters, 35 cents 


We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 


Boston Brookline 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE . 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel, inc. 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. 
Dining Room and Cafe first-class. European plan. 

Strictly a temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals 50c per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


BADGES AND BUTTONS OF ALL KINDS 


Original Designs for Humane Societies 
Celluloid Novelties Campaign Buttons 
Prize Ribbons for Agricultural Fairs 
WRITE YOUR WANTS TODAY and GET OUR PRICES 


EHRMAN MFG.CO., P.O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


ANIMAL 

Dr.A.C. DANIELS 
For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
for them. Send for new ge ig on 

ny of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 
Headquarters for Our ['wo Societies 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward movement in humane 
work. It does this while at the same time it is a monument to George Thorndike 
Angell, and becomes the headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 

The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hospital will stand in the 
same beautiful section of the city with the Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, 
the splendid group of Harvard Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home 
of the Y. M. C. A., and the large number of noble hospitals either already finished or 
in the course of construction. In five years this will be the greatest hospital center 
on the face of the globe. 

Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this 
purpose. We shall not build till we see our way clear to dedicate the hospital free of 
debt. We believe that wherever human hearts beat in sympathy with those prin- 
ciples of ‘‘kindness, justice, and mercy to every living creature,’’ to promulgate which 
Mr. Angell devoted his life, there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a 
fitting memorial. 

Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Twenty-nine states 
and ten different countries are represented in the $50,000 already contributed. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder 
$1,000,000 
Building & End 

Mrs. George T. Angell | uilding ote owment 


Francis H. Rowley 


45 Milk Street, Boston. Angell Memorial 
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